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DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


N COLONIAL days almost anybody could be a teacher. Inden- 

tured servants, superannuated dames, unoccupied clergymen—any 
person with some slight education could be inflicted upon the rising 
generation. In fact, there was no teacher training. Later came the 
development and extension of normal schools, teachers colleges, and 
university departments of education; and from study of the fields of 
knowledge basic to education, from research upon its fundamental 
problems, and from school experimentation and demonstration, there 
emerged the materials and methods needed for professional educa- 
tion. But the untrained could still get posts. During the period of 
rapid expansion of schools, the demand for teachers far outran the 
supply; and although state departments of education set the standards 
for certification as high as they dared, they were forced to leave 
loopholes for those inadequately trained at the moment, who might 
supplement their training by later study. The depression halted the 
period of expansion, but the demand for the untrained persisted. 
Harassed school boards, seeking to save a penny wherever possible, 
would try to employ the cheapest personnel. So, in order to protect 
the schools, and knowing that plenty of trained teachers were avail- 
able, state certification authorities have recently stiffened their re- 
quirements. In most states of the Union today a person who wishes to 


*This article is a section of the Report of the Dean of Teachers College for the 
Academic Year Ending June, 1936. 
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teach in a public school must produce evidence that he has the training 
desired; and it is becoming increasingly difficult to secure permission 
to make up any deficiencies later. 


STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFICATION 


The qualifications desired for the beginning teacher are expressed 
in objective form in the requirements for the teacher’s certificate. 
Usually state authorities accept without further test or proof the 
recommended graduates of their own teacher training institutions, 
and frequently, although not universally, the recommended graduates 
of similar institutions in other states. If an applicant for a certificate 
has not been graduated from a college designed to educate teachers, 
he must submit evidence to show that he has had approximately sim- 
ilar training. For the applicant for a high school certificate, for 
example, this requirement usually means graduation from an approved 
college, a certain proportion of courses in the field in which the candi- 
date proposes to specialize, and certain professional courses varying 
from state to state. In general, in addition to work in basic fields such 
as biology, psychology, or sociology, the professional requirements 
amount to rather less than one semester's work (out of eight) devoted 
to some study of what the school system is for and how it came to be; 
how children grow and develop; what their interests are; how they 
learn and forget; the characteristics of the American high school; 
some differences that are simple, and hence difficult to learn, in the 
practices of the successful and the poor teacher; the particular prob- 
lems of the subjects which the candidate proposes to teach; how to 
organize material to assist the learner; the points of special difficulty, 
and what to stress; how to secure and use pictures, charts, apparatus, 
books; how to interest the pupil; how to introduce the subject ; how to 
examine and test; and besides all this, they must get practice in 
teaching. 

To most teachers these requirements seem reasonable enough. In 
fact they seem a modest requirement for any profession. But there are 
others who consider them to be altogether unwarranted. Recently the 
authorities of New York City have proposed to require that all begin- 
ning teachers meet the State standards. This has stirred up a heated 
public controversy. 

Dean Gildersleeve writes as follows: 
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An odd situation is developing in the teaching profession, caused by changes 
which are being made by various states in the requirements for licenses to teach. 
The general tendency seems to be to discourage educated persons from teaching 
in our public schools; to insure having in these vitally important posts, on the 
whole, the less educated members of the educated class. . . . The requirements 
set up by the various state authorities . . . seem on the whole to be rather bad 
and to be getting worse. . . . The result is that it seems to be rapidly becoming 
impossible for graduates of our best liberal arts colleges to teach in the public 
schools of this country. 

Part of the controversy is caused by extreme rigidity of administra- 
tion. When a state department of education sets down in minute detail 
the particular contents of each course in question, and demands com- 
plete compliance to the fraction of a point, there is bound to be re- 
sentment and bitter criticism. It must be admitted, however, that if 
we have rules and regulations, they must be administered; the exercise 
of discretion by a functionary is apt to cause even greater dissatisfac- 
tion; and it is not inappropriate to point out that even “the better 
liberal arts colleges’? seeking “to test the personality, the power, the 
general education and the professional aptitude of would-be fresh- 
men,’ commonly resort to units, credits, points, and grades in deter- 
mining minimum qualifications for admission. State certificates to teach 
are only minimum requirements; and state authorities should be en- 
couraged so to frame them as to admit of reasonable flexibility in 
their administration. 

Part of the controversy lies in the belief that the requirements as 
stated do not measure professional promise or aptitude. Professor 
Ben D. Wood considers ‘time spent in the classroom or elsewhere 

. . not a good index of intelligence, culture, personality, or other 
desirable qualities.”” He advocates the removal of “bureaucratic book- 
keeping of time served and credits” and suggests the substitution for 
it of ‘‘an honest and continuing effort to ascertain professional prom- 
ise and qualifications of individual candidates regardless of credits, 
units, or previous condition of servitude.’ This is a just criticism, but 
it is far easier to condemn the present system than to devise a substi- 
tute that will be better. State authorities will do well to examine the 
plan of teacher selection in Providence, R. I., which Professor Wood 
commends, as a distinct improvement upon the usual methods. 


* Virginia C. Gildersleeve. “And Sadly Teach.” American Scholar, Vol. 5, pp. 424, 
426, September, 1936. - 
* Ben D. Wood. “Teacher Selection.” The Educational Record, Vol. 17, p. 381, July, 1936. 
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THE REAL ISSUE IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


The real issue, of course, goes deeper than rigidity of administra- 
tion or adequacy of requirements. The fundamental question is, How 
should the prospective teacher be educated? Many persons object to 
these state requirements because they believe that courses in ‘‘educa- 
tion” do little good, and occupy time that might better be devoted to 
what is termed “‘content’’ subjects. The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors in a recent survey concluded that professional 
training as now given does not actually improve teaching in the sec- 
ondary school. Professor Judd of the University of Chicago has 
declared that “education as now administered in teacher training in- 
stitutions does not stimulate those who attend these institutions to 
independent, intellectual activity of a vigorous type in their profes- 
sional careers,” and that state requirements in general are “‘extrav- 
agant and indefensible.” 

The various courses in “education”? commonly required for teach- 
ers’ certificates have been under criticism for years. The work in his- 
tory of education is charged with being academic and out of touch 
with current problems; the work in educational psychology as of rela- 
tively little use. “‘Methods” are said to be taught without reference to 
the subject matter; and practice teaching ‘‘often impossible to carry 
out satisfactorily and . . . almost a farce.’’ Recent developments in 
Teachers College and New College constitute a fundamental criticism 
of the usual state requirements. Education 200F, our combined funda- 
mental course in education, bears no resemblance to the usual required 
program; and New College offers nothing at all that will fit the com- 
mon classifications. 

So in taking sides in this controversy, and either condemning the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York, or compliment- 
ing them; either encouraging New Jersey or Connecticut or Pennsy]l- 
vania to stand by their standards, or discouraging them; it is well for 
those engaged in teacher training to review the situation carefully. 
We can agree that requirements should be sensibly enforced and that 
quality should be measured by some test other than exposure to a class 
or time spent. We should not rush blindly to the defense of psychology 
and education as they now stand, unless we are sure that they still 
represent the best of present practice; any more than, disapproving of 
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what the teachers college or the professor of education now does, we 
should advocate training all teachers in the liberal arts colleges. 
Before we can judge wisely as to state requirements, or as to institu- 
tions proper to teacher training, we face the prior question, What is 
the proper professional training for the teacher? When the answer to 
this question is generally agreed upon and accepted, then all questions 
of institutional rivalry, certification, and requirements will fall into 
place. 

For the problem of teacher training is by far more difficult in the 
United States than in any other country in the world. The American 
teacher must be prepared to teach in the school as we know it today, 
and there are at least three additional complications, difficult to under- 
stand, analyze, and meet. No answer to the problem of the proper 
professional education of the teacher can be made without considera- 
tion of these four fundamental questions. 


THE CHANGING SCHOOL 


The first question is this: Given the American school as we know 
it today, how can we prepare teachers ably to do this work? This 
problem I saw in its simplest form fifteen years ago in the Philippine 
Islands. I was visiting a number of one-room schools, one after an- 
other, along an automobile road in the country. In the first school I 
saw certain sentences written on the blackboard, and I saw the begin- 
ning of a lesson in arithmetic for half the class, while the rest of the 
children were preparing to weave some mats according to a pattern 
given by the teacher. I left this school, drove down the road a mile or 
two, and entered the second school. The same sentences were on the 
blackboard, the same arithmetic lesson was in full swing, and the 
mats were about half woven according to the same pattern. In the 
third school, still farther down the road, I saw the arithmetic lesson 
finished, the mats completed, and the next lesson begun, this time 
dealing with the same sentences on the blackboard. I was told that 
one could see a lesson assigned in one school, voyage all night by boat 
to another island, and see the same lesson taught the next morning. 
Here was a system of education planned and directed. Here was a 
curriculum fixed in advance. Here the teacher, by consulting his orders, 
could know what to do each day and each hour. The problem of 
training this teacher is clear. Give him his schedule of work. Teach 
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him the subject matter. Give him practice in carrying out his assign- 
ment. 

This crude illustration of a simple idea of education reveals in 
principle how most people look at teacher training. The school repre- 
sents to them a well-known, commonly understood kind of task, as, 
for example, teaching history or chemistry. When the school remained 
about the same from generation to generation, as did the New Eng- 
land preparatory school from 1825 to 1925, the trainers of teachers 
had a fixed target. In fact, with this understanding of the problem, 
the old liberal arts college was not such a bad place for the prospective 
teacher. The subjects of instruction in school resembled those in col- 
lege and the methods of teaching were quite similar. College as com- 
pared with the secondary school was merely some more of the same 
thing. 

The main goal of teacher education, from this narrow point of 
view, is a knowledge of the subject to be taught. A secondary goal is 
a knowledge of the pupils’ characteristics, combined with some skill 
in the presentation of material. We should agree with the conclusion 
of Dean Gildersleeve’s article and hold with the great scholarly asso- 
ciations that, lifting their voices, assert that “for a teacher of chem- 
istry some really thorough knowledge of chemistry is primarily 
indispensable, and for a teacher of history, some wide and sound 
knowledge of history.”” We should also add some specialized prepara- 
tion for teaching, somewhat along the general ideal of the siute 
requirements; and if this were all the problem we could understand 
the strange statement of Professor Judd that it need not occupy 
twenty, or eighteen semester hours, or even sixteen. “I should be satis- 
fied,” said Professor Judd, “with twelve.” But this is not all. There 
is no good reason to believe that American schools of the future will 
be exactly like those of the present. They have been changing rapidly 
for several years, and today these changes are accelerating. In fact 
the conclusion of Dean Gildersleeve’s article is a case in point. A gen- 
eration ago there were teachers of chemistry and history in our sec- 
ondary schools. Today there are very few beginning teachers, here or 
abroad, who teach only either chemistry or history; and clearly the 
tendency in the high school is to swallow up these subjects within 
the larger categories of either the natural sciences or the social 
studies. 
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EDUCATION—A TRIANGLE 


Thus the second question is: How can we prepare teachers to teach 
in a changing school, the school of the future? For there is good 
reason to believe that American education has already entered upon 
one of those short periods of sudden and furious change that have 
characterized the development of education in the past. If one follows 
the history of education, he notes that educational progress is inter- 
mittent; short periods of advance are preceded and followed by long 
periods of stagnation. There have been civilizations where the schools 
stood still for centuries, where the curriculum persisted long after use 
for it had ceased, and the very language of instruction became long 
foreign to the tongues of men. For generation after generation, it 
has been the habit of teachers blindly to follow the example of their 
predecessors. If Rip Van Winkle had only gone into the village 
school, he probably would not have known that he had slept for 
twenty years. 

There seems to be a definite principle by which to explain or antici- 
pate educational change. Education is three-sided. Most definitions of 
education are triangular. We speak of the education of the immature 
individual for adult life; of child, school, and society; of raw material, 
product, and process. Education breaks cleanly into three parts—the 
persons to be educated, the purposes of the process, and the pro- 
cedures by which these persons are enabled to achieve these purposes. 
If we now analyze educational changes in the past, we can see that 
each period of change followed a change in, or a changing idea with 
regard to, one of the three component parts of education. 

Profound changes in schools, teachers, and the entire educational 
process were ushered in by Rousseau as a result of his discovery of 
the child. Prior to his time the small boy or girl was regarded as a 
miniature adult. The books, the toys, and the costumes of the children 
(note the sixteenth and seventeenth century portraits) matched the 
pictures of the mind of the child in current psychologies and philos- 
ophies. Rousseau gave a new concept of the growing child and the 
results were the work of Pestalozzi, Basedow, Herbart, Froebel, and 
a host of others. 

There are many examples of educational change caused by a new 
purpose. Martin Luther’s new ideal for society, Fichte’s plans for 
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national defense, the awakening of the French after Sedan, all these 
redefined the purpose of life, and were followed by profound educa- 
tional change. In more recent times we note that the back-to-the-farm 
ideal of agrarian Bulgaria, the communistic ideal of Soviet Russia, 
and the nationalistic ideal of Nazi Germany are modifying education 
in the respective countries in almost all its aspects. 

The educational changes in the United States of the first quarter 
of the twentieth century were the result not so much of a new idea of 
the child or a new purpose for society as of an improved understand- 
ing and control of the process. New methods of investigation, more 
fundamental experimentation, refinement of statistical method, new 
methods of testing and examination, and new materials of instruction, 
all these changed practice and frequently brought improvement. 

Thus in the past, when one component part of education changed, 
important changes in the other parts followed. Up to now, only one 
factor has changed at a time. dt present all three are changing at 
once. This situation, I think, is absolutely unprecedented in the history 
of education. 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF THREE FACTORS 


We are beginning to have a new idea of the raw material. Studies 
of infants and small children and studies of adults have given new 
insight. Before Rousseau the child was a small adult. Following Rous- 
seau the child was a child; and the adult an adult. It is not facetious 
to remark that recent studies make one believe that the adult is only 
a big child, and thus most problems can best be approached through 
the psychology of the very young. Clearly we are coming to under- 
stand that the human person is a unit, that he cannot be divided, that 
educational problems arise which call for the combined attack of the 
psychologist, the sociologist, the psychiatrist, the nutritionist, the phy- 
sician, and the nurse as well as the teacher. Most of the modern 
concept of the child has been based upon mechanical and objective 
premises. There seems to be a growing realization that this is insufh- 
cient. A number of new insights into the raw material of education 
come from Freud and Jung, from the Gestalt psychologists, and from 
a number of workers who have been exploring various aspects of 
personality and the emotions. 

There is undoubtedly a growing acceptance of the ideal of educa- 
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tion as a power to change or mold society. On the left, at the right, 
and in the center—radicals, liberals, conservatives see in education 
rather than in force the cure, slower but surer, for our social ills. As 
society becomes more complicated, less reliance can be placed on 
ancient custom and tradition; and if we wish to remain free, and not 
blindly follow some dictator, we must learn to control ourselves. In 
the future, we must have either control from the outside, which is 
force; or control from the inside, which is education, the means for 
which must be widely extended and highly effective. This is an ancient 
ideal; but there has always been more theory than practice. It is also 
a modern goal. At the moment many educators are advocating guid- 
ing or changing the social order by education. Those that talk the 
most are doing the least. But there are signs at last of some practical 
accomplishment. Under the Resettlement Administration and to a 
lesser degree in some of the work of New College there are efforts 
under way to reconstruct through education certain communities. It is 
the practical application in modern times of an old educational ideal. 

I need not dwell upon the obvious changes in the educational 
process. It is being extended to the very young; it is being continued 
to middle age and beyond. Adult education is about to become a rec- 
ognized responsibility of society, possibly part of the public school 
program. The radio is in use in schools. Public address systems are 
being installed. The talking picture has alluring possibilities. There 
are new and elaborate materials of instruction. Tests of all kinds are 
available. There has even been invented a machine that will score tests 
automatically. No one can foresee the educational implications of such 
enterprises as the CCC Camps or the 4H Clubs. 

These changes have already begun and are constantly accelerating. 
They should profoundly affect our teacher education. They make the 
problem far different from that of the training of the rural teacher in 
the Philippines, or from that devolving upon the professor in Har- 
vard or Columbia about the middle of the last century for the teacher 
in the New England preparatory school. If only the doctrine of formal 
discipline were still accepted! Then we could rest content with the 
usual liberal arts course, concentrate upon chemistry or history, and 
aim to develop the minds and the spirits of our students so that “when 
they graduate they are on their way to being unusually well-educated 
all-round human beings.” But the well-educated all-round human being 
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may not be a well-educated all-round teacher. It would be an accident 
if he were; and the education of the teacher for the schools of tomor- 
row must take well into account the new knowledge of the child, the 
new knowledge of the problems of society, and the new investigations, 
researches, experiments with new types of schools, new processes of 
instruction, and new materials and methods with which to work. No 
institution can do it all, or any large part. The goal should be to make 
certain that all prospective teachers are ‘‘on the way.” 

There is an additional complication in the teacher training problem 
caused by the ideal of equality of opportunity in American society and 
American life. The great growth in the American schools is not the 
idea of any school superintendent, principal, or teacher. It is the will 
of the people themselves. It has been stated that we have no clear-cut 
philosophy of education. I think we have; and it comes from the 
parents. The American people build and support schools to give their 
children a chance, to develop their capabilities to the utmost, to put 


them in that position in life where they can do the most good or _ 


exercise the most influence or enjoy the greatest affluence, according 
to the ideal of the parent in question. There are classes in society in 
Europe and classes in America. But there is a difference. For the most 
part with us the class that rules, governs, and possesses is made up 
of those who emerged from the other. No American child should be 
bound by the chains of birth. No American child considers himself 
limited to the status of his parent. In other societies people find their 
place in life, their vocation, their influence, by tradition, custom, or 
government order. In the United States we hope to develop a plan 
where each individual has a chance to show what he can do, to perfect 
his abilities, and to achieve his potentialities; and the instrument for 
achieving this ideal is our system of schools and colleges. Thus the 
function of the teacher is not only to instruct his pupil in a definite 
subject, to impart a certain skill, or to train him for a particular 
vocation. The American teacher must serve as an adviser or a guide. 


LIFE GUIDANCE 


Thus the third question of teacher education is: How can we pre- 
pare teachers to guide their pupils? This is no easy task. By its very 
nature it cannot be transferred to some specialist, employed by the 
school for this purpose. It requires intimate knowledge. It requires a 
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whole set of special skills and particular information. Only to a small 
degree does it mean vocational guidance. Rather it means an analysis 
and molding of personality, the discovery and development of talent, 
the modification of attitudes, the stimulation of ambition, the arousal 
of interest, and the building of character. The teaching process in 
considerable part is educational guidance; and to fulfill that extra- 
class-exercise function of helping the pupil to find himself and his 
place in American life, every American teacher must be expert in life 
guidance. 

This ability is no accident. It does not grow automatically. It takes 
more than a well-educated all-round human being. It requires special 
knowledge of the young person and special skill in dealing with him. 
Plans for the education of the teacher must include not only training 
for the school of today and for the school of tomorrow, but also for 
the school of America, which should enable every child to develop his 
personality and his capacity to the full. Special preparation in guid- 
ance, in the understanding of human potentialities, and development 
of skill in arousing and modifying them, I confidently predict will 
become an essential part of the education of the American teacher. 


THE SCHOOL AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The fourth question is: How can we prepare teachers properly to 
teach in a society where obviously not all the education is to be done 
in school, where various types of educational institutions must work 
together? For we are coming to realize that the school is not as all- 
powerful and all-important an institution as once we thought. It can- 
not do its work alone. 

It has been commonly understood of course that society has as its 
big problem the education of its children. Somehow or other the help- 
less, ignorant, non-social infant must be educated through the years to 
become a supporting member of society. Primitive tribes accomplish 
this education without schools, by the family, the neighborhood, the 
men’s club, the vocation, and the equivalent of the church. The school 
enters only when there is a new social need for which one of the 
existing institutions cannot care, or when one of the institutions for 
some reason or other fails. 

This principle we have commonly accepted in America. Schools have 
stepped forward to assume the educational burden of a failing institu- 
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tion. Thus the colonial home was ideal for teaching the boy to farm, 
or the girl to run a house, and both received their standards of man- 
ners from their parents. Now the home has declined; so farming, 
homemaking, and manners are taught in school. Character and re- 
ligious education are taught by schools to supplement a weakened 
church, vocational education in school to replace apprenticeship. In 
fact, said a wag in the Atlantic Monthly, all the home now has to do 
is to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

There are some indications in recent research to make one doubt 
the validity of this principle. There is a possibility that the school 
can never take over all the educational functions of other institutions. 
For a number of years past, under a subvention from the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial, the Child Development Institute has con- 
ducted a series of experiments in the education of the very young 
child, 18 to 39 months. It conducted two nursery schools, and carried 
on the usual program under exceptional teachers, while investigations 
were made by a staff including physicians, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
nutritionists, social workers, sociologists, and nurses. It was soon 
found out that there were certain behavior problems that could not 
be solved and certain educational goals that could not be achieved by 
the teacher alone, or by the teacher in co-operation with specialists. In 
fact the remedial process could not be carried on in school at all. The 
only resort was to call in the mother, explain to her the problem, 
suggest what to do, and then let her carry it out at home. So common 
did this procedure become that finally one nursery school was changed 
to a guidance nursery, where the typical program was for a child to 
attend regularly only for a week or so of acquaintance, observation, 
discovery, and diagnosis; to be followed by a conference with the 
mother in school, or by a visiting teacher in the home; and then the 
mother, under guidance, would carry on the educational process itself. 

In other words it has been discovered that the nursery school, no 
matter how efficient, cannot take over all of the educational functions 
of the home. Apparently there are problems of education that cannot 
be solved in school at all. I wonder if this may not be equally true of 
certain educational problems of older boys and girls and adolescents. 
American schools have been criticized for the lack of manners, taste, 
and character of their graduates. May it not be true that these crit- 
icisms arise because functions were adopted by the school which it 
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never should have accepted at all? It may be that the school should 
not try to take over permanently the educational task of a failing 
home, church, or community; but rather announce that the acceptance 
is only partial and temporary and that the real goal is not to substi- 
tute the school for some other institution, but so to train the children 
that when they become adult members of homes, communities, and 
churches they will take the function back. 

Furthermore, theré are some social educational institutions that, 
far from failing, are increasing in power. The press, the radio, the 
talking motion picture, the theater, boys’ and girls’ clubs, libraries, 
extension agencies, trade unions and other adult organizations, are 
having a profound effect upon adults and children alike. Sometimes 
they operate apart from the school; sometimes in co-operation with 
it. Sometimes their educational effect harmonizes with that of the 
school; sometimes it is in direct conflict. At the moment sharp cleav- 
ages exist. One group does not even know what the other does. Cer- 
tainly, in the future, the American school should work closely with all 
other social educational institutions; and teachers should know how 
to co-operate with and rely upon parents and librarians, clergymen 
and visiting nurses, club leaders, penologists, and social workers; and 
the school, radio, press, theater, and motion picture should work, not 
at cross purposes, but in harmony. 


A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


The entire educational problem should be studied as a whole, the 
program redefined, the responsibilities reallocated, and the burdens 
shared. This ideal should be reflected in the education of teachers. 
Most schools of social work are now, in significant part, schools of 
education. Institutions for the training of teachers should be, in part, 
schools of social work; and a real school of education should include 
in its purview the educational activities and possibilities of all social 
institutions including particularly the library, the press, the theater, 
the radio, the museum, and the motion picture. 

Thus the problem of educating the American teacher is one of great 
complexity and corresponding difficulty. Properly to teach in the good 
school as we know it today requires thorough grounding in the sub- 
ject matter, usually in more than one field; and special training for 
teaching, directed toward an understanding of the pupil, an apprecia- 
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tion of the school and what it is for, and knowledge of as well as skill 
in the processes of instruction. To these must be added an apprecia- 
tion of the school as a changing institution with attention to new 
knowledge of human nature, trends in modern society and their edu- 
cational implications, and the possibilities of new schools, materials, 
devices, and procedures. To these, further, must be added preparation 
for guidance, and skill in guidance techniques, to achieve the American 
ideal of helping pupils to find themselves. Over and above all these 
comes the need, first, of understanding the entire educational process 
of society, the proper place of the school and the teacher, and, second, 
of preparation to serve in this relationship and to co-operate with 
others. 

This sort of teacher education cannot be the by-product of a course 
in general culture; no liberal arts college can ever accomplish it alone; 
twelve, or sixteen, or eighteen, or twenty semester hours of profes- 
sional work added to some other curriculum will be wholly inadequate. 
It will require a special institution for teacher training, the ablest 
students, scholarly professors, every modern facility, and wise admin- 
istration. It will require more time, money, and brains. 

Thus we see that the tempest aroused by the proposal rigidly to 
enforce in New York City the New York State requirements for 
teacher certification is much more than a battle between the colleges 
of liberal arts and the teachers colleges. In fact under the proposed 
requirements a graduate of a liberal arts college, who previously has 
never even thought of becoming a teacher, can meet the minimum 
requirements in one six-week session of a summer school. The con- 
troversy goes far deeper. It questions the plan and locus of the 
education of the teacher; and in comparison with this, points and 
credits seem small indeed. 

If we want wiser standards for teacher certification, we must have 
wiser standards for teacher education. If we want that, we must have 
better teachers colleges and colleges of education. If we want that, 
we must face the problem in its entirety in all its implications in the 
modern scene. 

We need a new charter for teacher education. We need a compre- 
hensive vision of the problem as a whole. There should be appointed 
a National Commission, provided with ample funds, so that there 
would be no obstacle to complete study and report. It should have 
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such competence and distinction as to be able to influence the authori- 
ties of the several states and stir the ambitions of our people. 

Teachers College is already at work on its part of this problem. 
New College, with no subsidy from any outside source, has cast all 
precedent to the winds. For four years it has set its own course. It 
is blazing a trail that is completely new. The rest of the institution 
is moving more cautiously; and following a confidential report which 
I am placing before the Trustees, is marching step by step toward a 
reorganization of the general pattern of its work. When an institution 
becomes so enamored of the past and so satisfied with the present 
that it resents criticism and becomes unwilling to reappraise itself, 
progress is impossible. I am happy to report no such danger exists in 
Teachers College. 











The Vocabulary of Books for Children 
in Grades 3 to 8° 


[This is Part I of an article in three parts by Professor Thorndike. It will be 
continued in the January RECORD. | 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY, INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
AND PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HAVE made a count of the words outside the most widely used 

2500 (the first 2500 of the Thorndike 20,000 Word List) in 120 
samples, usually of 40,000 words from books recommended for sup- 
plementary reading by children in Grades 3 to 8 by Terman and 
Lima.’ 20,000 words were taken in books the total length of which 
was under 40,000. 

Each such sample I shall call a source, and each occurrence of a 
word an occurrence. The total volume of the count is about 4% mil- 
lion. A word may then appear in from 0 to 120 sources, and have 
from o to several hundred occurrences. By some reasonable credits 
or weights for number of sources and number of occurrences respec- 
tively, we have a measure of the usefulness of knowledge of the 
meaning of the word for reading such books. 

Many of the statements in this report are subject to a margin of 
error due to the imperfect reliability of a 4% million count. In most 
cases the fact stated would be surer and more emphatic if the count 
were larger. Whenever the unreliability of the count acts otherwise, 
attention will be called to it. Details concerning the unreliability of 
counts of juvenile books will be presented in the third part of this 
article. 


THE SIZE OF THE VOCABULARY OF JUVENILE BOOKS 


Parents, teachers, and librarians have in the past grossly under- 
estimated the size of this vocabulary. In our 120 books there are 


* Acknowledgment is hereby made of the services rendered by the personnel furnished 
by the Works Division of the Works Progress Administration for New York City on 
Project 65-97-291-1125X. 

2A list of the books used is presented in Appendix A, Part III. 
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about 18,000 that are not in the Thorndike 20,000 List. If all cap- 
italized words, that is, names of persons, places, and the like, are 
excluded, there are still about 11,000 outside the Thorndike 20,000. 
Many of these (and indeed many of those inside the Thorndike 
20,000) are useless impediments to understanding and interest, which 
the authors and publishers, if they had known what we now know 
about the frequencies of use of words and the abilities of children, 
would have excluded. This aspect of the matter I have described 
elsewhere.” 

I will say nothing about it here save to illustrate it. The following 
words from those beginning in ma may in some cases be justified by 
need for them or by being explained by the context, but for the most 
part are unsuitable in books for the great majority of children in 
grades 4 to 8: 
macerated macrusa madonna-wise maelstrom maenad magniloquent mahl- 
stick mahn maitre-ferry maladjustment malapropos maleventure  mal- 
leability malleus malversation mammalian manchet mangonel maniacal 
manie manpentadactyl mansionry mantricuspus marchpane' market-cross 
market-heart marly marsupial martinet martingale masse masseuse masti- 
cate matchwood mater matrices maxillae mayor-elect | mazie ’mazin’ 

The facts to which I invite attention here are innocent or doubtful 
causes of the enlargement of the vocabulary of juvenile books. First, 
there are a great many thousand words which are not pedantic, nor 
highly technical, nor related to very recondite aspects of scholarship. 
For example, hack-berry, hackle, hackney-coach, hacksaw, haggle, hah, 
ha-ha, hailstorm, hair-band, hairbell, hairbrush, haircloth, haircut, 
hairdresser, and hairiness are such. All these lie outside the 20,000, 
but they are not inappropriate in juvenile books as habitability and 
habituation are. But they do increase the vocabulary load. 

Second, there are many thousand technical or semi-technical words 
which may be fitting, or even necessary, in certain books for children. 
Halberd, halberdier, half-germinated, half-hitch, half-sovereign, 
halidom, halite, hammerhead, harmonics, harmonium, harquebus, har- 
rier, hatchway, hautboy, and the like are such. All these are outside 
the 20,000. 

Third, the number of compound words which are used to give tone 
and color in stories and historical or semi-historical books for children 


* “Improving the Ability to Read.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 36, October, Novem- 
ber, and December, 1934. 
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is very great. Many of these offer little or no difficulty to comprehen- 
sion, though some offer much. In the 120 books there are 17 words 
consisting of hair +x, 63 consisting of half + x, 24 consisting of 
hand + x, all of which are outside the 20,000. 

Fourth, there are a large number of words misspelled to add 
humor, and of dialectical or idiosyncratic variants, including rare 
contractions. My list of C and F words contains the following: 
cal’late, call-um, faither, faivour, farden, farre, fatto, fecks, feckins, 
find-um, finicking, finity, flogin, flursh, fo’c’stle, fol-de-riddle, folkeys, 
follers, for’d, forfeight, forkentine, for’t, forwith, fraidcat, friskers, 
furder. 

Fifth, there are a considerable number of words invented to repre- 
sent sounds made by animals or things, baby-talk, etc. 

Sixth, there are foreign words used to give tone or color, or to 
name things for which there is no English name that is equally con- 
venient or exact, or both. 

The reader may judge for himself the amount of difficulty for a 
pupil in grade 4, for one in grade 5, for one in grade 6, and so on 
from the list of words beginning with d, e, and f (excluding capitalized 
words). I have checked them as very hard (3), hard (2), probably 
causing some difficulty (1), and probably causing very little or no 
difficulty (0) for nearly half the pupils in grade 8 and, a fortiori, for 
pupils in grade 7, 6, or 5, according to my judgment. A few of these 
words are doubtless due to errors of the persons recording or of the 
persons transferring the records, but such are few. Moreover if a 
word is wrongly spelled by the recorder, or wrongly interpreted by 
the person transferring the records, it is in almost all cases too hard 
a word for many pupils in grade 8. In some others, the context may 
have given more help than I have allowed for. The reader may 
change my numbers to suit his opinions. I think experienced teachers 
of the grades in question will rate them harder on the whole. For I 
have not had in mind complete or exact knowledge of these words, 
but only such as would enable the pupil to read the sentence or para- 
graph in question with interest and profit. 

Regardless of their ease or difficulty, and of their suitability or 
unsuitability, these D, E, and F words outside the Thorndike 20,000 
will give a valid concrete notion of the size of the vocabulary in our 
4% million words from 120 books for pupils in grades 3 to 8. 
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If we should take all the books which are recommended for reading 
by pupils in grades 4 to 8, inclusive, by teachers and librarians, their 
total vocabulary would be much larger than that of our 120 sources, 
and would almost certainly be over 60,000 including capitalized 
words, and over 40,000 without these. 

If we should get rid of all the indefensible pedantries and nuisances, 
there would still remain a vocabulary of well over 30,000 words. 
Over half of these would offer substantial difficulty to half the pupils 
in grade 8, and the percentages for lower grades would be still higher. 
They may do enough good in other ways to counterbalance the strains 
and frustrations from their difficulty. In the case of many of them the 
reader may get along fairly well in his ignorance. But the important 
fact remains that the authors of books for boys and girls use a very 
extensive vocabulary including such rarities as our sample shows. If 
we advise pupils to read these books without consideration of the 
difficulties we are bound to be disappointed by the results. 


Worps OUTSIDE THE THORNDIKE 20,000 FouUND IN 4% MILLION Worps OF 
Books RECOMMENDED FOR PUPILS IN GRADES 3 TO 8 


1 dabbler, 2 dachshund, 1 daddy-long-legs, 3 daedal, 3 daemon, 3 daffish, 1 
daggerhilt, o dagger-thrust, 2 daguerreotype, 0 daily-work, 0 daintiness, 3 dairy 
economy, I dairymaid, 1 dairywoman, 3 dake, 3 daler, 3 dalliant, 1 damask- 
covered, 3 damer, 1 damme, 3 damoiseaux, 2 damoiselle, 2 damozel, o damp- 
ness, 2 damsel-fly, 3 danewort, 1 dangler, 3 danke-schén, 1 dapple-gray, 1 dap- 
pled-gray, 2 daredevil, o daren’t, 1 daresay, 2 dark-browed, 2 dark-hulled, o 
darkish, 2 dark-tressed, 2 dark-visaged, o darky, 1 darter, 3 darwinian, 3 dar- 
winize, 2 dashboard, 2 dasher, 1 dast, Oo date-tree, 3 dawling, o dawning, 1 
daycoach, 2 daydream, 2 day-eyed, 0 day-laborer, 1 day-star, 1 dazingly, 2 dea- 
coness, 1 deacon-seat, 3 deadfall, o deadman, 3 dead-reckoning, 2 dead-wood, 


2 deaf-mute, o deathblow, 2 death-fire, 2 deathfully, 1 death-house, 2 death- 
rate, O death-scene, 0 death’s-head, 2 death-warrant, 2 death-watch, 1 death- 
white, 0 death-wound, 3 deaux, 3 debouch, 3 de cachet, 3 decadent, 2 decaliter, 
3 decapitation, 2 deceased, o deceitfulness, 2 decigram, 2 decigramme, 2 deci- 
meter, 2 decimetre, 1 decisiveness, 1 deck-beam, 2 decker, 1 deck-hands, o deck- 
structure, 3 deductive, 0 deep-buried, 1 deep-chambered, 1 deep-chested, 2 
deepgage, 2 deep-meadowed, © deep-sea, 1 deep-seated, 1 deep-set, 1 deep-shaft, 
oO deep-sunken, 1 deep-swelling, 2 deep-tined, 2 deep-tongued, 0 deep-water, 1 
deer-colored, o deer-hair, 2 deerhound, o deer-lake, 3 deer-lick, 3 deer-mouse, 


O deer-stealing, 3 defalcation, 3 defaulter, o defenselessness, 2 deficience, o defi- 
niteness, 2 deflate, 1 deftly-wrought, 3 dei, 2 del, 3 delate, 1 delayer, 3 delec- 
tation, 2 deliberance, 1 delightsome, 2 déliveré, 3 della, 3 delle, 2 delver, 3 
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demagogy, 3 de mal, 3 demarcation, 3 demean, 2 demeanour, 3 demented, 1 
demi-brigade, 2 demi-lion, 3 demoiselle, 1 demolisher, 3 demoniacal, 3 demon- 
strativeness, 3 demoralise, 3 demose, 3 demosel, 2 demote, 1 demurred, 3 
dendrite, 3 dendritic, 2 denier, 1 denouncer, 0 dentistry, 3 denwards, 2 de- 
pendableness, 3 depositary, 3 deprecatory, 3 depredator, 2 derider, 3 des, 3 
desiccation, 0 design’d, 1 desirability, o desk-lid, 1 desper’t, 3 despoiler, 3 des- 
sicate, O destructiveness, 1 detectable, 3 detonation, 3 detonator, o devil-face, 
2 devil-fish, 1 devilment, 1 devilry, o devil-worship, 1 devoted, 1 devotedly, 


1 devotedness, 3 dew-claws, 3 dhow, 1 dhry, 3 di, 3 diabase, 3 diabolism, 
3 diacellurite, 3 diagnostic, 3 diathesis, 3 diatom, 3 diatomaceous, 3 diatomic, 
3 diavolina, 1 dice-box, 2 dickey (-y), 3 dictatorial, 3 dictatorship, 2 diddle, 
1 didna, o didst, 2 dieu (D), 3 digame, o digger-wasp, 3 digital, 3 digitalis, 
3 digitigrade, 3 dillisk, 1 dilly-dally, 2 dimer, 2 diminuendo, 0 dimness, 1 diner, 
oO ding-dong, o dingle-dangle, 1 dinghy, 1 dining-car, 0 dining-room, oO dining- 
table, 1 dining-saloon, 2 dinna, 0 dinner-bell, o dinner-guest, 0 dinner-party, 
oO dinner-plate, o dinner-time, 3 dioecious, 3 diplomatist, 3 dip-splint, o directly, 
1 directorship, 1 directress, O dirtiness, 1 dirt-train, 2 disablement, 3 disabuse 
(ed), 3 disaffect, o disagreeableness, 1 disarmament, 1 disbandment, 3 discigeri, 


3 disclaimer, 1 discolour, 1 discontentment, 2 discours, 3 discreditable, 2 dis- 
crown (ed), 3 discurrent, 3 discus, 3 disembowel, 2 disestablish, 2 disfigure- 


ment, 3 disgruntle, 3 disheveling, o dishful, o dishpan, 0 dish-towel, 3 disil- . 


lusionment, 3 disintegrator, 0 dislik’d, 2 disobliging, 2 disorganise, 3 disparked, 
1 disposable, 3 dispread, 1 disremember, 2 dissecting-instrument, 2 dissecting- 
room, 2 dissector, 3 dissention, 3 dissociate, 2 distance-mufHled, 3 distension 
(tion), 3 distillate, 3 distraught, 1 disunion, 1 disworship, 1 ditcher, 1 ditto, 1 
divergent, 3 diversification, 3 diversité, 3 divertimento, 2 dividence, 1 divider, 
o divil, o diving-duck, 1 diving-suit, 2 dizzed, 0 dizziness, 1 doant, 1 doan’t’ee, 


1 docker, 3 docket, 3 doded, 1 dodger, 1 do’e, 1 doest, 1 doeth, 2 dogcart, 3 
dogdays, 3 doge, 3 dog-ear (dog’s), 2 dogfly, 2 dog-fox, 2 doggedness, o dog- 
gie, O doggy, o dog-headed, o dog-kennel, o dog-like, 3 dogmatically, 2 dog- 
paddle, 2 dog-rose, 1 dog-school, 0 dog-sledge, 1 dog’s-tooth, 1 dog-tax, 1 dog- 
tired, 2 dog-trace, 2 dog-wise, 3 doldrum(s), 3 dolesome, 0 doll-carriage, o 
doll-house, 0 dollie, o doll-mother, 3 dolomite, 3 doltish, o dome-like, o dome- 
shaped, 3 domiciliary, 1 dominator, 2 domineering, 2 dominie, 0 dong, 2 don- 
jon, 2 donjon-keep, 0 donkey-race, 2 donna, 1 donnerwetter, 2 doo, 2 doodle, 
2 doodle-bug, 2 doodle-calf, 0 doorbell, o door bolt, 1 door-frame, 1 door-hold, 
2 door-jamb, o door-knob, o door-latch, 1 doorman, 1 doorpost, 0 door-sill, 1 


doorstone, 3 dop, 3 dormer-window, 3 dory, 1 double-barreled, 3 double- 
dealer, 3 double-eagle, o double-edged, 3 double-ganger, o double-handful, 1 
double-laden, 0 double-pointed, 2 double-quick, 3 d’oui, 3 dour, 3 dovetail, 
3 dowel, 1 dowerless, 2 down-and-out, 2 down-and-outer, 0 down-curving, I 
downhaul, 1 downhearted, o downhill, o downpour, 1 downtrodden, 3 dowse, 
2 dozy, 2 dozzen, 3 draggle, 1 dragnet, 3 dragonet, 2 dragon-hawk, o dragon- 
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killer, 2 dragon-ship, 0 dragon-slayer, 2 dragon-stem, 2 dramatically, 2 draper, 
1 draught-hole, 1 draughty, o draweth, o drawing-book, 2 drawing-knife, 3 
drawing-roller, 2. drawing-room, 2 draw-knife, 0 dread-sounding, 1 dream- 
haunted, o dreaminess, 0 dreamless, 0 dreamlike, o dreamt, 1 dream-world, 0 
dreariness, O dreary-looking, o d’rec’ly, 2 dredger, 2 dressing-gown, 1 dressing- 


room, I dressing-table, 3 dress-rehearsal, 1 dress-suit, oO drifter, 1 driftweed, 1 
drill-master, 2 drill-servant, o drinkable, 1 drinking-horn, 1 drinking-saloon, o 
drinking-water, 2 dripping-pan, 1 driv, 1 driveth, 3 drogeo, 3 drogher, 2 droll- 
ery, 3 drone-trap, 3 drop-kick, 3 drub, 3 drubbing, o drum-beat, o drum-boy, 
2 drumhead, 2 drum major (D), 0 drumming, o drum-stick (s), 1 druv, 2 
drydock, 1 drygoods, 2 dry-nurse, 2 dry-plate, 3 dubelkitis, 3 duckbill, 1 duck- 
footed, o duckling, 3 duck-on-davy, 3 duckweed, 3 ducky, 3 dud, 3 dudgeon, 
3 duffel, 3 duffle, 2 dugout, 3 dullard, o dull-eyed, o dullish, 1 dull-witted, 
1 dumbbell, 3 dumbfound (ed), 2 dumb-show, 3 dumb-stick, 3 dumfound, 1 


dump-car, O dump-cart, 1 dumping-ground, 3 dumpling, 3 dumpy, 1 dun-col- 
ored, 3 duomo (D), 3 duplicidentate, 1 dusk-clad, o duskiness, 1 duskish, 1 
dust-bath, 3 dust-buff, o dust-cloud, o dust-covered, 0 dust-covering, O dust- 
heap, O dust-maker, 2 dustman, 3 dust-mote, 0 dust-padded, 1 dust-proof, o 
dust-white, 0 dwarf-folk, o dwelling-house, 3 divine, 1 d’ye, 2 dyed-in-the- 
wool, 3 dynamically, 0 eager-minded, 0 earache, 3 eardrum, 2 ear-feather, 2 
ear-flap, 1 ear-hole, 2 earlap, 0 earner, O ear-pinch, 2 earring, 2 earshot, © ear- 
splitting, O earth-born, 1 earth-built, o earth-child, o earth-dweller, 1 earth- 
house, 1 earth goddess, 2 earth-ray, 2 earth-shine, 0 earthward, 2 earth-wheel, 
1 earthy, O ear-tip, 2 ear-trumpet, 1 easefully, 2 easel, 1 easiness, 3 easle, 


I east-bound, 2 easy-going, 1 eatables, 1 eave, 3 eavesdrop, 3 eavesdropper, 1 
eave-swallow, 3 ebonite, 1 eccellenze, 3 ecco, 3 echinoderm, o echoless, 1 ec- 
statically, 2 edgeways, 2 edgewise, O editor-in-chief, 1 ee, 1 eekoo, 2 eel’ee, 3 
eelgrass, 2 e’en (E), 2 eery, 0 effectiveness, 3 effervesce, 3 efflorescence, 3 ef- 
fluvia, 3 effuvium, o effortless, 3 effulgent, 3 effusively, 2 e.g., 3 egad, 1 egg- 
beater, 0 egg-layer, 1 egg-sac, O eggshell, o egg-sucker, 2 egg-trench, 3 egoist, 
3 egret, 3 egu, 2 ei, 3 eider, 2 eider-duck, 0 eight-foot, o eight-footed, o eight- 
hour, 0 eight-room, 1 eight-score, o eight-sided, o eighty-four, o eighty-fourth, 
oO eighty-one, 0 eighty-seven, 0 eighty-two, 1 ejection, I ejectment, 1 elation, 
0 elbow-long, 1 elbow-room, 2 elbow-wise, 2 elder-stalk, 3 electrocute, 2 elec- 
tromagnetism, 2 electro-motor, 3 electrophorous, 1 elephantine, 0 elephant-like, 


0 elexis, 0 elf-folk, 2 elfin-eyed, 2 elf-lock, 2 elk-horn, 3 elles, 3 ellipsoid, 3 
ellwand, 0 elm-leaves, 3 elocutionist, 1 elsewhither, 1 elvish, 1 em, 3 emal, 3 
emarginate, 1 embalmment, 2 embank, 2 embedment, 3 embezzlement, 3 embla 
(E), 3 emblazonment, 3 embrangle, 3 embrocation, 1 embroidery-frame, 1 em- 
brown (ed), 1 emery-wheel, 3 emigré, 3 emmet, 2 empanel, 0 emphatically, 1 
emplant, 3 emplify, 0 empty-handed, o empty-headed, 0 empty-mouthed, 3 em- 
ulative, 2 en, 1 enamelwork, 1 enbalm, 3 encelodus, 3 encephalo, o encyclo- 
pedia, 1 endangerment, 0 endlessness, 3 endocarpon, 1 endorsement, 0 endwise, 
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oO energetically, o enfeeblement, 1 engine-boiler, 0 engineer-in-chief, 1 engine- 
house, O engine-room, 2 engrain, 3 enhancement, 1 enlightenment, 0 enlistment, 


2 enow, 3 en rapport, O enrichment, 2 en route, 1 enstall, 2 enstamp, O enter- 
tainer, I enthuse, 2 entitlement, 3 entomological, 2 entrain, o entrance-hall, 
3 entrée, 1 entrustful, 3 envoi, 3 eon, 3 ep., 3 epaulement, 3 epauliers, 3 epeira, 
3 epergne, 3 ephemerae, 3 epidote, 3 epigraph, 3 epitheth, 2 epsom (salts), 3 
epulier, 3 equability, 3 equerry, 2 equestrienne, 3 equi, 3 equilibrist, 3 equine, 
3 equo, 3 equum, 3 equus, 3 eranish, 3 erat, 3 erate, 3 ermeny, 3 erosive, O er- 
rand-boy, 2 errant-knight, 3 errantry, 3 erratically, 1 erron’ous, 3 erstwhile, 3 
erstwhiles, 3 escalade, 3 escalator, 2 escapement, 3 escheat, 3 eselskere, 3 es- 
planade (E), 3 esquire (E), 3 esquire-at-arms, 3 esquirel, 3 est, 3 estamp, 3 
estor, 3 etah, 3 etidomnegenus, 3 etiolation, 3 eucalyptus, 3 eulogist, 3 eu- 
phemism, 3 evanescence, I evening star, I eveningtide, 2 evensong, I even- 


tempered, 3 eventuality, O ever-changing, 0 ever-depressing, O ever-fortunate, 
O ever-growing, O ever-increasing, O ever-living, O ever-loving, 2 ever-memora- 
ble, O ever-present, 1 ever-pressing, O ever-sinking, O ever-useful, O everyt’ing, 
3 evict, o evil-doing, 1 evil-eye, o evil-hearted, o evil-minded, o evil-smelling, 
1 evil-tempered, 3 eviscerate, 2 ex, 3 excavatory, I exciter, 3 excruciating, O 
excusable, 3 executant, 3 exegesis, 2 exemplify, 3 exeunt, O exhaustless, 3 ex- 
humation, 3 exhume, 1 existent, 1 exit-hole, 1 exit-way, 1 ex-king, I ex-mon- 
arch, 3 ex officio, 3 exorcise, 3 exorcism, 3 expatriation, I expense-account, 


© experimenter, O expertness, 1 exploratory, O explorer-missionary I express- 
agent, 3 expurgator, I ex-senator, 3 extemporize, 1 extensible, 2 extoration, 3 
extraneous, I extra-political, O extra-roomy, 3 extravaganza, I ex-trooper, 3 
extrude, 3 exudation, 1 eyeglass, 3 eyen, 2 eye-piece, I eye-pointed, 2 eye- 
socket, 2 eyesore, I eye-spying, 2 eye-water, 2 eye-window, I eye-witness, 3 
eyot, 3 ez, 1 fa, oO face-paint, 1 face-to-face, o fadeless, 3 fag-end, 3 fagot- 
maker, 3 faience, 2 fair-booth, 1 fair-day, o fair-faced, 1 fair-ground, o fair- 
haired, 1 fairish, o fair-minded, o fair-sized, 0 fair-skinned, 1 fair-time, 2 fair- 
way, O fair-weather, 1 fairy-book, o fairylike, o fairy-story, o fairy-tale, 1 
faither, o faithlessness, 3 fait d’armes, 2 faivour, O fa la la, 3 fallal, 2 falling- 


off, 2 falling-out, 1 fallow deer, 3 falsk, o family-name, 1 famine-pinched, 1 
famine-stricken, 2 fancy-work, 3 fanfare, o fanlike, 2 fanpalm, 1 fantail, 3 
fan-tracery, 1 fanwise, 2 farcical, 3 farden, o far-distant, 1 far-famed, 2 fare- 
tending, 2 farfetched, 2 far-flung, 3 farinaceous, 2 faring-fellow, o farm-boy, 
o farmer-boy, 1 farmerette, 1 farm-hand, 0 farm-land, o farm-village, o farm- 
woman, 0 farm-work, 3 faro (F), o far-off-earth, 1 far-outlying, 3 farre, o 
far-seeing, 1 far-sighted, o far-spreading, 1 farthermore, 1 farthermost, 0 
far-voyaging, O far-wandering, 1 fast-day, o fast-gathering, o fast-sailing, 1 fat- 
faced, 2 fat-headed, 1 fatherhand, 1 father-reformer, 3 fatto, 3 fauces, 1 fault- 
finding, 3 fauni, o favour, Oo favourite, o fawn-color, oO fearfulness, o fearless- 
ness, I fearsome, 1 fearsomely, 3 feasibility, 1 feast-chamber, 1 feast-day, o 


feaster, O feast-goer, O feast-hall, 1 featherbed, 1 feather-folk, o featherless, 2 
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featherweight, 3 feck, 3 feckins, 3 fecula, o feeble-sighted, 1 feeding-edge, o 
feeding-time, O feeding-grounds, 3 feldspar, 3 felicitation, 3 feline, 1 fellow- 
being, oO fellow-citizen, o fellow-countryman, 1 fellow-creature, 2 fellow-feel- 
ing, 1 fellow-fighter, 1 fellow-fisherman, 1 fellow-learner, o fellow-lodger, o 
fellow-member, 0 fellow-men, 0 fellow-officer, o fellow-voyager, 1 fellow- 
worker, 3 felly, 3 felucca, 3 feminism, 3 feminist, o fence-line, 0 fence-post, 
1 fencer, 1 fence-rail, o fence-top, 3 fend, 3 fennel-flower, 2 fenny, 3 feoff, 
3 feral, 2 ferriage, 3 ferro-manganese, 3 ferro-silicon, Oo ferryboat, 1 ferry- 


guard, O ferryman, 1 ferrymaster, oO ferrymen, 2 fervency, 2 fescue-grass, 3 
festa, O festival-day, 3 fete (F), 3 fetidness, 3 fetterlock, 3 feudality, 3 feud- 
brief, 2 feud-letter, 2 feverent, 1 fever-ridden, 3 fico, 3 fid, o fiddle-bow, 1 
fiddle-stick, o fiddle-string, 3 fides, 2 field-day, 2 fieldglass, 1 field-gun, 1 field- 
marshal, o fieldmice, 0 field-mouse, 1 field-officer, 2 field-piece, 2 fieldwork, 1 
field-worker, 0 fiercely-armed, 1 fifer, o fifty-five, o fifty-fould, o fifty-six, o 
fifty-third, o fifty-three, 2 fig, 3 figernoli, 1 fighting-ground, 1 fighting-limbs, 
2 fighting-rams, 2 fighting-top, 3 figment, o figure-like, 2 figurine, 3 filamen- 
tosa, 3 file-fish, 1 film-like, o finder, 1 find-um, 1 finegrained, o fine-looking, 
o finely-powdered, 2 finement, 2 finery, 1 fine-spun, 1 fine-tempered, 1 fine- 
tooth, 2 finger-bowl, 1 fingering, o finger-joint, o finger-length, o fingernail, 


2 finger-post, oO finger’s-breadth, o finger-tip, 1 finger-toe, 3 finicking, 2 finity, 
o finless, o finlike, 2 fiord-men, 3 fiorino, 3 fip, 2 firbank, 1 fir-clad, o fir- 
covered, 2 fireball, 2 firebasket, o fire-blasted, 1 fire-boat, 2 firebox, 1 fire- 
breathing, 1 fire brick, 1 fire-bucket, o fire-chimney, 1 fire-clay, 2 fire-clock, 2 
fire-company, 1 firecracker, 3 firedamp, 3 fire-dog, 3 firedrake, 1 fire-drill, 2 
fire-eater, O fire-engine, 1 fire-escape, 2 fire-girt, o fire-glow, 1 fire-god, o fire- 
grate, 2 fire-ground, 2 fire-irons, © fire-lit, 2 firelock, o firemaker, o firemak- 
ing, 2 fire-pot, 2 fire-raft, 1 fire-room, 1 fire-screen, 2 fireship, O fireshovel, 2 
firetrap, 3 fire-water, o fir-forest, 2 firing-line, o firm-footed, o firm-name, 1 


first-aid, 1 first-cornet, o first-day, 1 first-hand, o fish bone, o fish-cart, 2 fish- 
duck, o fisherfolk, o fisherwomen, 1 fish hawk, o fish-head, o fishing-boat, o 
fishing-crew, O fishing expedition, o fishing-fleet, 1 fishing-ground, o fishing- 
hook, o fishing-line, o fishing-pond, 1 fishing-rod, 3 fishing-smack, 2 fishing- 
tackle, o fishing-village, 1 fishing-wharf, o fishlike, 1 fish-line, 2 fish-lizard, 2 
fishmonger, Oo fish-net, 1 fish-oil, 1 fish-pole, 2 fish-wife, 1 fish-woman, 1 fish 
worm, 1 fishy, 2 fisticuffs, 1 fist-right, o five-cent, o five-crown, O five-dollar, 
o five-finger, 3 five-guilder, o five-part, o five-pointed, o five-pound, o five- 
pounder, 2 fives’-ball, 2 fives’-bat, 1 five-score, 2 fives’-court, o five-shilling, 
1 fixing-line, 1 fizz, 3 fjord, 3 flabbergast, 2 flag-officer, o flag-pole, 1 flagstaff, 


2 flagstone, 3 flambeau, 3 flambeau-bearer, 3 flambeaux, o flame-color, o flame- 
colored, o flame-like, o flannel-lined, o flash-light, 1 flat-boatmen, 1 flat-car, 
1 flat-faced, 2 flatfish, 2 flatfooted, 1 flatheaded, 2 flatiron, 2 flatling, o flat- 
ness, O flattener, 1 flattening-stone, 3 flavicornis, o flawless, o flawlessly, 2 flax- 
distaff, o flax-like, 1 flax-wheel, 3 fleabane, o fleetest-footed, o fleet-footed, o 
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flesh color, o flesh-eating, © flesh fly, 1 flesh-wound, 3 fleur-de-lis (F), 3 flexor, 
3 flicht-feuer, 2 flick, 3 flickerdom, 3 flinder (s) (F), 2 flintlock, o flint- 
tipped, 2 flipper, 2 flitter, 3 floe, 2 flogin, 3 flood-gate, 1 flood-level, 2 flood- 
plain, 2 floodtide, o floodtime, 3 floriate, 1 flossy (F), 3 flotsam, 1 flour- 
basket, O flourless, Oo flour-mill, o flour-sac (k), o floury, 1 flower-bed, 1 
flower-bud, o flower-fed, o flower-garden, o flower-gardener, o flowerless, 


o flower-like, o flower-time, 3 flume, 3 flummery, 3 flunky (ey), 3 fluorine, 3 
fluorite, 3 flursh, o flutelike, 1 flutterby, 1 flyaway, 1 fly-ball, o fly-bite, 1 fly- 
boat, 2 fly-book, 1 flycatcher, 1 flying-fish, 2 flying-fox, 2 flying-knot, 1 flying- 
machine, 3 flying proas, 1 flying-squirrel, 2 fly-lead, 0 foamless, 0 foam-white, 
3 focalize, 3 foci, 1 fo’c’stle, 1 fog-horn, 1 fog-ridden, 3 foin, 3 foist, 1 fol de 
riddle, 2 fol-de-rol, o folder-up, 3 folia, 3 foliaceous, 3 foliate, 2 folkeys, 2 
folk-lore, 1 folk song, 1 folk-tale, 1 follers, 1 follow-my-leader, 1 follow-the- 
leader, 3 fomentation, 3 fontinalia, 3 fontus, oO food-hunting, o food-pile, 


oO food-plant, 1 food-sac, O food-storehouse, O food-supply, 3 foolhardiness, 2 
footboard, 1 footbridge, 0 footedness, 0 footful, 2 foothill (s), 3 footless, 1 
footnote, 1 footpace, 3 footpad, 1 foot-post, 1 foot-race, 1 foot-racing, O foot- 
soldier, 1 footstalk, 2 foot-stone, 0 foot-stove, Oo foot-warmer, 1 footway, O 
foot-weary, 3 foraminifer, 3 foraminifera, o forbidder, 1 forbidding-looking, o 
forborne, 3 forby, 3 forbye, 1 for’d, o fore, 1 fore-and-aft, 1 forebay, 3 fore- 
bear, 3 fore-bitts, 2 forecastle-head, 1 fore-chain, 2 forecourse, 1 forefleet, 3 
forefend, 1 foregather, 2 forehanded, 2 forehatch, 1 fore-light, 1 foremast, 3 
forensically, o forepaw, 2 forequarter, O forerigging, 3 foreroyal, 2 foresail, 
O foreseen, 3 forestaysail, 1 forest-cat, o forest-clad, o forest fire, 3 forestiere, 
1 forest-ranger, 2 foretop, 3 foretopgallant, 2 foretopmast, 2 foretop-sail, o 
forevermore, 1 forfeight, 3 forfend, o forge-fire, 1 forget-me-not, oO forgetter, 


o forgiven, 3 forkentine, o forlornness, 3 forment, 1 formulae, o forsaken, 0 
forsaw, O forseen, 2 forswear, 2 forswore, 1 for’t, 3 fortalice, o fortnightly, 
1 fortune-seeking, 1 fortune-teller, 1 fort-way, 1 forty-niner, 0 forty-odd, o 
forty-one, 0 forty-seven, 1 forward-raking, 3 forwith, 3 foss (F), 3 fosse (F), 
1 fossilize, 3 fossorial, 2 foster-brother, 2 foster-child, 2 foster-children, 2 fos- 
ter-dam, 2 foster-father, 2 foster mother, 2 foster-parent, 2 foster-sister, 2 
foster-son, 0 foul-smelling, o foundational, 2 foundling, 2 foundress, 2 foun- 
dryman, 2 four-bit, o four-foot, 0 fourfooted, o four-handed, o four-horse, 0 
four-horned, 2 four-in-hand, o four-legged, o four-masted, 0 four-pence, o four- 


penny, I four-post, 2 four-poster, O four-sided, 1 fourther, o fourth-story, © 
four-wheeled, 1 four-wheeler, 3 fowling-piece, 1 fox-farm, 2 foxfire, 1 fox- 
hound, o fox-hunter, o fox-hunting, 0 foxlike, 2 fox-squirrel, 1 foxy, 1 foxy- 
face, 3 frae, O fragmental, 1 ’fraidcat, o frailness, Oo framer, oO frantically, 3 
fratricidal, 3 freebooting, 1 freeborn, 1 freehand, 2 freehandedness, 2 freehold, 
1 free-spirited, 2 freestone, 2 free-willer, o freezer, 1 freighter, o freightfully, 
© freight-house, 0 freight-rate, o freight-steamer, 0 freight-train, o fresh-air, 1 
fresh-faced, o fresh-laid, o fresh-printed, 1 fretty, 2 friary, 2 fribble, 1 fric- 
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tion-chemical, 1 friction-match, o frictiony, 3 frijole, 2 frisker (s), 2 frizz, Oo 
frog-pond, o frolick, 3 frons, o frontdoor, 2 frontispiece, 1 frost-bitten, 1 
frost-bound, 1 frost-line, 1 frost-wind, 1 frosty face, o froth-like, 3 frouzy, 


3 frowsy, 3 frowzy, 3 fructify, o fruit-bearing, oO fruit-bearer, o fruit-jar, o 
fruit-pulp, o fruit seller, oO fruit-stand, 1 fruit-ranch, o fryingpan, 1 frypan, 
3 fugleman, 1 full-armed, 1 fullblooded, 1 full-blown, 1 full-bodied, 1 full- 
bottomed, 1 full-dress, 3 full-fledged, o full-grown, o full-length, o fullness, 
o full-page, 1 full-rigged, o full-sized, 1 full-stop, 1 full-throated, 1 full-toned, 
3 fulminant, 3 fulminating-powder, 3 fulvous, 1 fumble-footed, 3 fumigation, 
3 fumle, 2 fumle-drumle, 3 functionary, 0 fun-loving, o fun-maker, 1 funnel- 
shaped, 3 fuppialume, o fur-bearer, o fur-bearing, O fur-clad, 1 furder, o fur- 
gathering, oO furless, o furtherer, o furthermost, 3 fusca (f), 3 fusible, 3 fusty, 
2 fye, 1 fynde. 


Part II of this article deals with the differences between the vo- 
cabulary of 120 juvenile books and the vocabulary of the 279 sources 
used in determining the Thorndike 20,000. 
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Some Outcomes of Instruction in the 
Speyer Experimental School (P.S. 500) 


By ARTHUR I. GATES 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


AND GUY L. BOND 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FREDONIA, N. Y; 


N AWN article in the November, 1936, issue of THE REcORD 
Professor Leta S. Hollingworth described the organization and 
certain characteristics and purposes of the work in the Speyer Experi- 
mental School, operated under the joint auspices of Teachers College 
and the Board of Education of the City of New York. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to report some of the results of the work of the 
first term in six of the nine classes in the school. Five of these classes 
consist of ‘‘dull-normal” groups, that is, pupils with intelligence 
quotients between 75 and go. The sixth class consists of reading dis- 
ability pupils selected from the second and third grades in neighbor- 
ing schools. The remedial reading class was operated in the school 
only during the first term and has since been replaced by a group of 
beginning children falling within the dull-normal range. 

Pupils were assigned to classes in the Speyer Experimental School 
on February 3, but at this time the major alterations in the plant had 
barely been completed and much of the necessary classroom materials 
and equipment were still unavailable. Since the children came from 
various neighboring schools, the teachers were advised to spend some 
time in getting acquainted with them and in consulting with the ad- 
visers of the school concerning plans to be pursued for the term. 
Meanwhile, they carried on a series of sampling projects and activities 
for the purpose of appraising interests and abilities. A definite pro- 
gram of instruction was agreed upon during the following weeks and 
the task of introducing it was begun, approximately, on March 1. In 
few classes were all the materials required for the work available 
until about the middle of March. By this time the new experimental 
program for the year was fairly well launched. 
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Since the Speyer School was established for experimental purposes, 
its oficers were given a free hand to undertake any type of program 
that seemed advisable. It was decided during the first term that the 
conventional program of special school subjects should be abolished 
completely and that in its place should be established a certain type of 
activity program in which special attention would be given to the 
development of competence in reading. It was understood that no 
other school skill or information need be introduced except as it was 
called for by the pupils or could obviously be made of value in carrying 
forward the projects which had been undertaken. 

Several considerations led to the adoption of this type of activity 
program. Various authorities consulted concerning an optimum pro- 
gram for the dull-normal groups expressed the opinion that these chil- 
dren could perhaps learn more effectively by listening to talks, by 
conversing among themselves and with other people, by observing 
motion pictures and sound motion pictures, by observing and using 
various concrete materials and apparatus, by exploring various situa- 
tions in and out of school life, and by other means than by reading 
printed materials. Some of these persons, in fact, believed it possible 
that these children were ‘“dull-normals” primarily, or even exclusively, 
in the linguistic area and that they might be normal or even above 
normal in other types of learning. Since it was planned eventually to 
employ various means of learning which were not available at the 
opening of school, it seemed to the present writers desirable, first of 
all, to see what abilities along linguistic lines these pupils might 
achieve under a program more effectively adapted to their needs. It 
was their conclusion that these pupils had been attempting to learn to 
read in a school in which methods and materials were not well suited 
to them and that their achievements might be very much greater as 
the result of a more suitable program of instruction. It seemed to 
them, in other words, that it would be misleading to compare the 
ability of ‘‘dull-normals” to learn by various media until they had 
been given a reasonably satisfactory type of instruction in learning to 
read and in reading to learn. Consequently, it was decided that during 
the first term the teachers would definitely attempt to put into opera- 
tion an approved program of reading instruction. 

The program which was formulated for instructing the pupils in 
reading was not the conventional type. As a matter of fact, the outside 
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observer would have declared that these pupils were following an 
activity program in which each class pursued a given topic or an area 
of interest for several weeks. What would be observed was a group 
of pupils busily occupied, for example, with a variety of activities con- 
cerned with a comparison of country and city life. In pursuing this 
topic, a large portion of the time was spent in visits to various parts 
of the city and neighboring country, museums, art galleries, and other 
places of interest; discussion of the visits; gathering and constructing 
various objects, such as farm implements and clay models of city 
buildings; drawing and painting objects of art, singing songs, playing 
games, developing dramatic projects, constructing costumes; planning 
meetings, excursions, displays, festivals, and other activities—all car- 
ried on in the process of promoting the major theme. Reading, as well 
as writing, conversing, reporting, and other linguistic activities ap- 
peared in the program of activities in the way, and to the extent, that 
they proved interesting and productive. Relatively little of the typical 
isolated formal instruction in reading appeared. It should be observed, 
however, that a considerable effort on the part of the teachers was 
spent in arranging reading materials and reading situations which 
contributed to the carrying forward of the major projects. The ac- 
tivity program was one in which the teachers and the pupils planned 
together what was to be done, and worked together in carrying out 
the plans, but the general areas, many of the major activities, and a 
considerable part of the reading and other materials used were defi- 
nitely planned in advance. 

To assist the pupils in learning to read, a body of ready-made 
reading materials was provided. By the first of March each class was 
supplied with the Gates-Huber Readers and, to a certain extent, with 
the accompanying preparatory work books. Additional preparatory 
books sufficient to supply each child with a copy were available within 
from one to three weeks later. Beginning about the end of the first 
week in March, a supply of additional reading materials, written 
within the same vocabulary limits of the reader and work book and 
prepared in mimeographed form, was gradually made available. The 
purpose of this procedure was to give the slower learners a larger 
amount of reading materials of different types in order to provide for 
an abundance of reading as free as possible from the interruptions 
caused by word difficulties. These materials were developed by teach- 
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ers assigned by the Works Progress Administration to assist in the 
project. To a limited extent various diagnoses of the pupils’ equip- 
ment and reading difficulties were made by WPA workers under the 
direction of Dr. Bond. Supplementary reading materials of various 
sorts dealing with the topic under discussion were also made available. 
During the first two months the supply of such materials was very 
meager but during the second two months a more generous supply was 
made available, especially through the assistance of the Teachers Col- 
lege Librarian. 

The major enterprises undertaken during the term were those out- 
lined for teachers using the Gates-Huber readers in an activity pro- 
gram. Needless to say, as recommended in the manuals, various 
adaptations were made to meet special opportunities and interests 
which were apparent in each room. It should be repeated, however, 
that during the first two months the work suffered from lack of equip- 
ment and materials of many types. It should be noted, furthermore, 
that the majority of the teachers were unaccustomed to the integrated 
activity type of program. Nearly all of them had come from schools 
in which their experiences were largely limited to teaching by the 
conventional subject matter organization. The teachers proved to be 
not only enthusiastic and intelligent investigators, but extremely active 
in learning how to proceed by the new method by observing more 
experienced teachers in the Horace Mann and Lincoln Schools and 
elsewhere and by consulting members of the Teachers College staff. 
The teachers were assisted by advice from Mr. Benjamin Greenberg, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools in charge of the Speyer School 
project, Dr. Lucie Petri, Vice-Principal in charge of the school, and 
Dr. Guy L. Bond, who was in charge of the technical aspects of the 
investigation. 


The results from the first term of experimental trial of the program 
cannot be understood without a fair conception of the characteristics 
of the children who comprised the several sections. The following 
notes taken from the “log” of one of the teachers give a suggestion 
of the character of the school population at the beginning of the term. 

The little class that came to me on February 3, 1936, was a class in name 
only. This group was made up of children ranging in age from seven years to 
ten years. There was an I.Q. range from 73 to 96.1 The children had come from 

* All pupils with an I.Q. above 90 were soon replaced by others between 75 and go. 
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five different classes and two schools. The similar and peculiar habits of these 
children, then, can in no way be considered a result of previous experience in 
any one situation. They were outgrowths of a neighborhood and school experi- 
ence, I feel, in which they were usually inferior members—never very successful. 
They were impolite, noisy, unkind, untidy, careless, and in some instances bold. 
They had little respect for property, had little desire to work or play—were list- 
less even early in the morning. How such young children could have accrued so 
many bad habits was a startling problem that challenged my resourcefulness, my 
patience, and at last my faith. 

My job presented a triple program which must be initiated as one. I must 
introduce to these children an activity program, a remedial reading program, and 
introduce them to a new and pressing situation. I know the third part should 
come as a natural outgrowth of the two first—but no activity which included 
the use of tools, handling of expensive materials, and the freedom to move about 
could be begun until an awareness of responsibility to oneself, one’s friends, and 
one’s school was aroused. 

Recognizing their inability to work independently or for more than a very 
brief time, 1 felt that my greatest job was to develop these children so that they 
could work—if this could be done, we would be ready to tackle anything. I listed 
what I felt were their outstandingly bad habits and the number of children who 
were guilty of committing the errors at least three times a day. Many children 
did the same thing as many as eight times in a day at first. The following 
are examples: 


Talking without waiting for another to finish. 

Standing up in the seats. 

Pushing and shoving anyone out of his way. 

. Copying another’s work. 

. Complaining about their classmates. 

. Paying no attention when directions were carefully given and then having 
to ask to have them repeated later. 

. Doing a part of a piece of work and then destroying it. 

. Always presenting an excuse for wrong conduct. 

. Sucking fingers or hands. 

. Striking children who annoyed them. 

. Disregard for a line at any time—even at fire drill. 
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These children had not only to learn the right way of acting and co-operating 
—they had to be helped to overcome displeasing and often disgusting habits. 

Soon I realized that A.P., a boy from (a charitable institution), with a record 
card that had nothing on it but D’s in work since he entered school, was a grand 
boy to rely on. He was quiet—too quiet—very much too quiet. But he knew 
instantly that I liked him. What a help and joy he was! Through him I hoped 
to reach my other (institutional) boy. 

I.L. was the outstanding problem in the class. He was bold and shy, unkind 
and sweet, and all the other extremes one can attach to a very babyish eight- 
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year-old boy. I.L.’s father is (another race) and his mother is American. They 
do not live together. He is the queerest mixture of good and bad qualities 1 have 
ever met. Quite immature in every way, he caused a world of trouble. He loved 
A.P.—and that was my way of reaching him. 

The month of February was spent in getting acquainted as well as in doing 
some very worth-while work. Over and over we practiced what we would do in 
various situations. The children suggested ways of doing things and found they 
knew good ways. 

We had talks on reasons for not laughing at other’s mistakes and they told of 
instances when they had been laughed at. This soon was no longer thought of. 
At first, when L.T. spoke, they snickered—then they listened, so they could tell 
me what she said because they really could understand her better than I could. 

As the weeks went by, they made great strides. N.A. began to read. She 
listened to directions. She sat in her seat. She spelled words very well. N.A. and 
M.A. are beautiful little twins, quite natural and unspoiled. M.A. cares for 
N.A. as though she were years older. I shall never forget the day that they were 
playing a word game. M.A. had asked to race N.A. in finding words—knowing 
that she was far superior in her work—and then whispering the words to N.A. 
so she could win. I didn’t have the heart in the face of such devotion to say a 
word. Too soon they both must learn that life rarely gives such devotion. 

My A.K. and B.T. just couldn’t read a word. Daily we worked. They do so 
want to read. For some time they must have bluffed. They read—and not a 
word was there they were reading. I have tried using sound cards to give them 
ways of attacking new words. I never knew greater defeat. Over and over, they 
see, say, and sound easy words and the next day—it is as if they had never seen 
the words before. A.K. is one of the loveliest little girls I’ve ever known. B.T. 
is just a scared little creature. He’s afraid to speak, but he’s losing that fear. 


The general method employed in this class is well represented in 
the following quotation from the “log” of another teacher. It gives a 
brief description of her method of developing one unit in her work, 
called ““The Animal Unit.” Although this unit was completed more 
than a month before the end of the term, it contains suggestions that 
the pupils’ attitudes, interests, and activities were vastly different 
from what they were during the first few weeks of the term. 


I wove this unit into the Indian unit. We talked of the animals that the 
Indians knew. I guided the discussion so that it would center on animals about the 
last two lessons of the Indian unit. 

We took several trips in preparation for our work. The day spent at Bronx 
Park was an enjoyable one, as the children had never been there before. The 
hippopotamus, elephant, and monkeys provoked much discussion. We also went 
to the George Bruce Library where the librarian had prepared a shelf of animal 
storybooks for the children and they had a story hour about animals. 
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The trip to Inwood Park, where the children made clay animals, was a 
valuable one. The story hour and nature study lessons were correlated with the 
animal unit. 

These trips and discussions took place before the children did any work in the 
work books or in the readers. We discussed the habits of our own pets. The 
children thought of words which would describe the different animals, such as 
sly fox, faithful horse. They wrote the words in their notebooks, using them in 
original sentences. Many an innocent discussion ended as a spelling, composition, 
or grammar lesson. They loved to use the grown-up words—adjective, adverb. 

After these introductory discussions and trips, we tackled the work books. 
The children had no trouble whatsoever with these, as they already knew the 
animals’ names, habits, and so forth, and this made it easier for them to recognize 
them in printed form. 

The methodology in this unit was the same as in the Indian unit. Mrs. 
Dranow took special charge of (names of four children). The core of the class 
worked with me. I assigned one or two pages in the work books to be read and 
then the directions followed. When I thought they had had ample time to finish, 
we turned back, and individual children read the story part and answered the 
questions as a means of checking up, as follows: Draw a line under the right 
answer. 

The dog is a friend animal 
friendly 
fox 


The child read the sentence, saying, ““The dog is a friend, friendly, fox animal.” 
I chose “friendly.” Then we had a show of hands to see how many had that 
word underlined. If many children had the wrong word underlined, we would 
quickly find out why. Sometimes, it was due to carelessness; oftentimes, not one 
of the words of the three was known to the child. I noted that on a slip of 
paper, and after we had finished checking the answers in the work books, we 
would play games with the unfamiliar words. A game such as the following was 
good : 

animal 

friendly 

squirrel 


The children would supply missing words and make a sentence from the words 
on the ladder. We never used dissociated words. If the word which afforded 
difficulty was an interesting or especially useful one, we entered it in our spelling 
book and wrote a sentence using it—an original one from each child. 

After using all the material in the work books and also the mimeographed 
booklets, which we used in the same way, and playing games with the difficult 
words, and perhaps annexing them to our spelling lists, we finally turned to our 
readers. I gave them ample time to read the whole story silently. I provided for 
the fact that a few would finish ahead of the others by saying that when they 
had finished they might answer questions at the end of the story, or choose the 
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part of the story they liked best to read to someone. Some found new, interesting 
words along with their old word friends. 

Now, we were ready to read to someone instead of just to ourselves. I felt 
that by this time they would not be embarrassed reading to me or to the class, 
as they were very familiar with the story. We rarely read the whole story 
through aloud unless the children were particularly fond of it. They read parts 
of the story aloud. 

It was very interesting to watch the growth of an attitude of tolerance among 
the children. There was little or no snickering when a child made a mistake in 
reading. It took quite a while to develop in the children a group feeling of kindly 
interest toward one another. 

While we were working in the work books and readers, our arts and crafts 
were being employed along with the reading material. For instance, the children 
enjoyed illustrating the stories, or drawing the animals they had seen at the Zoo 
or elsewhere. That does not mean they were only allowed to draw animals. 
I never told them what to draw so that in some lessons I got quite a few animal 
drawings, and in others, none at all. The same applies to the songs they learned. 
A few were about animals and the rest were varied. A song entitled “Zoology” 
took the school by storm. The fever for this song spread from class to class and 
I received many original lyrics. Those that were particularly good I taught to 
all the children at assembly time. That song aroused aspirations in many to 
become poets. It was all great fun. 

The children made up figures in rhythms, as the heavy gait of the elephant, 
the gliding of the cat, and so on, and we made a singing game of it. Of course 
we played baseball, handball, marbles, and jump rope. 

One craft the children enjoyed a great deal was the modeling of clay animals. 
They would be utterly oblivious to everyone and everything about them while 
making an animal from a lump of gray clay. And how delighted they were with 
the results! 

The girls learned how to sew. They made bunnies out of cambric and stuffed 
them. When the boys saw the result, they wanted to sew too. They said, “Tailors 
are men, and it isn’t a disgrace to be a tailor.” From this, we stepped to using 
the outline stitch on a small square doily. On the doily was an outline of an 
animal drawn by the children. They outlined these doilies in colored thread. 
Again the boys asked to sew. The children made as many as three or four doilies 
apiece. When all the doilies were finished, a parent (Mrs. R.) sewed them 
together for us by machine and made a blanket. 

Perhaps the biggest growth was evident in the English work. In February the 
children of my group were so diffident, sulky, and distrustful that I thought it 
would be impossible to get them to speak and develop a group interest. I had to 
make friends with them and, when I had gained their confidence, the trips and 
class discussions about them did the rest. They are developing quite a speaking 
vocabulary and they do voice their opinions. I see a development in sentence 
structure, and an outstanding growth in spelling sense. In the Indian unit, I had 
no definite plans for spelling. 1 wanted to see just what the children could do 
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along that line. We did little writing, but the little we did was connected with 
the Indians, so that the children found the needed words in the work books. 
But as the field widened, I found a way—in fact, several ways: A set of words 
which each child must have on his list. Individual sets of words misspelled in 
composition. Phonic families as oast, roast, boast, toast, coast. Each word on 
their lists must be in a sentence. If possible, children try to incorporate in the 
sentences, words previously learned. This stimulates recall. The children read 
their own sentences aloud and we discussed them from the point of view of inter- 
est and grammatical construction, bringing in capitalization and use of punctua- 
tion. Oftentimes, the children exchanged their books and read one another’s 
sentences. This aroused interest in penmanship. We discussed the values of 
legibility. We noted with a great deal of interest that many of the words in our 
spelling lists appeared in our reading material. If a child could not read a 
spelling word when it appeared in his reading material, then he went back to his 
spelling sentences, found the word, and he was able to read it as he had made up 
the context of the sentence, and from that he knew the word. 

The children helped each other over difficulties. I think that they are beginning 
to feel that spelling words are not just to be copied, spelled aloud, and written 
a few times—and then promptly forgotten. ‘These words are necessary to them in 
written expression and so they become a part of them. 


It is the consensus of all who visited the school during the first and 
the last month that the most conspicuous changes wrought during the 
term were in the children’s behavior and in their attitude toward the 
school and learning. When they entered they were mostly disap- 
pointed, if not disillusioned, pupils whose previous work in classes 
containing a large number of superior children and with assignments 
beyond their ability had produced almost continuous frustration. As 
the result of the persisting difficulty and failure, they revealed various 
forms of unfortunate adjustments—sullenness, inattentiveness, fear- 
fulness, embarrassment, annoyance, mischievousness, discourtesy. Be- 
fore the term was over most of these unfortunate attitudes had 
disappeared. Children came to school with interest and eagerness. 
They had learned how to co-operate with one another, to respect and 
work with the teacher, and to enjoy as well as profit by the various 
learning activities which comprise the school day. The most obvious 
outcomes of the year were, in many respects, amazing changes for the 
better in school interests and action. Improvements in health, as well 
as in personal and social habits outside the school, were clearly 
marked. Although these changes were not measured and cannot be 
represented in quantitative terms, they were so numerous and so 
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marked to the observer that none could doubt that they were genuine. 

Data concerning the changes in scholastic attainments were ob- 
tained by more objective means. In some of the classes the Modern 
School Achievement Tests were given about the middle of February 
and repeated about the middle of June. Although no formal program 
of instruction was followed in spelling, language or grammar, arith- 
metic, health knowledge, elementary science, history and civics or 
geography, these pupils, on the whole, gained in their knowledge and 
skill in these several fields. The grade scores in the various tests of 
these subject matter fields in the Modern School Achievement Tests 
obtained by the measurement in February and June, together with a 
statement of the gains or losses for grades 4B and 5A, are shown in 
Table I. In appraising the gains it should be recalled that the average 
intelligence quotient of these pupils is about 82 and that under normal 
circumstances they would probably make less than .8 of the gain 
shown in the table of norms for the various tests which were employed. 
The table shows rather consistent gains, some of them larger than the 
average made in the same time by public school pupils with an average 
I.Q. of 100, in spelling, language usage, health knowledge, elementary 
science, history, civics. There was a slight gain in arithmetic reasoning 
and computation but probably none in geography as shown by the 
test. The average of the changes in all of these subjects is a gain of 
approximately .38 of a grade. 


TABLE I 


SHowING FEBRUARY AND JUNE Scores ON SuB-TESTs OF THE MopeRN ScHOOL 
ACHIEVEMENT TEsTs FOR Two oF THE CLAsses IN P. S. 500 





Spell. Lang. Arith. Arith. Health Elem. Hist. Geog. 
Usage Comp. Reas. Knowl. Science Civics 














2.9 3.0 3-7 3-45 3-7 3.0 4.0 3.8 
Grade 4B June 3.7 3.4 3.8 3.60 4.1 3.2 4-4 3.65 
Gain +0.8 +0.4 +0.1 +0.15 +0.4 +0.2 +0.4 —0.15 


Feb. 4.50 3.45 4.6 4.6 3-9 3-4 3-9 4.35 
Grade 5A June 4-75 4.25 4.4 4-7 4.8 3.8 4.9 4.55 
Gain +0.25 +0.80 -—0.2 +0.1 +o.2 +0.4 +1.0 +0.20 





In reading, to which more attention was given and for which special 
materials adapted to the needs of these individuals were provided, the 
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gains were large, as shown in Table II. The primary groups 2BX and 
2BY made gains of 8 and 13 months respectively. The Remedial 
Reading Class, composed of disability cases, made a gain of 13 
months. Grade 3B showed on a composite of tests a gain of 11 
months. Grades 4B and 5B made gains of 9 and 6 months respectively 
in level or power of comprehension and 12 and 6 months respectively 
in speed of reading. 











TABLE II 
SHowinc Gains IN Montus anp Reapinc Status 1n JuNE IN GRADE Scores 
Gain in —_ Reading Grade 
Class Tests Months June 
eee Ee ee 8 3.7 
a akg si nate EE ee 13 3.0 
apa Gates Primary and Advanced ..... 13 3.2 
PE Sere Gates Primary and Advanced ..... II 3.8 
| Pee _ Modern School Comprehension .... 9 3.6 
. Modern School and Gates Speed .. 12 4.2 
ES ee eT Modern School Comprehension .... 6 4-4 
Modern School and Gates Speed .. 6 4.2 





In considering the gains in reading it should be recalled that definite 
instruction was carried on with proper equipment for less than three 
months, and that in most of the classes the amount of time given to 
reading was not extraordinarily large. When it is realized that most 
of the pupils in all these classes had a very poor foundation, that 
many revealed special reading difficulties, and that the average intel- 
ligence quotient was but approximately 82, the magnitude of the 
improvement can be appreciated. 

The reading grade scores at the time of the test in June were as 
follows: Class 2BX, 2.7; 2BY, 3.0; 2-3R, Remedial Reading Class, 
3.2; 3B, 3.8; 4B, 3.6 in comprehension and 4.2 in speed; 5B, 4.4 in 
comprehension and 4.2 in speed. All the classes, in other words, ex- 
cept 5A, came out at the end of the year with a reading ability equal 
or nearly equal to that obtained by normal pupils at the same point in 
the school career. These children had, in other words, reached a 
reading level well in advance of that obtained by similar pupils in the 
usual school program. The classes which made smallest gains were, in 
general, those for whom materials were most meager and least satis- 
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factory. For example, we were unable to supply the 5A class with any- 
where near the amount of supplementary materials which were clearly 
needed. For special reasons the 2BX class did not employ a large 
amount of the new material. Indeed, comparison of the gains with 
the amount of specially prepared material used in the classes shows a 
fairly close correlation. The four classes making the largest gains, for 
example, employed an average of 327 pages of the experimental mate- 
rial, whereas the two classes making the least gain employed an 
average of III pages. 

The significant feature of the work during the term is found not 
only in the fact that the groups gained substantially as a whole and 
also in the fact that in the groups in which special attention was given 
to difficulties, no pupil failed to gain. For example, in the Remedial 
Reading Class, composed entirely of difficult reading problems and 
reading failures, the smallest gain in reading during the less than 
three months of actual remedial instruction was a half grade. One 
pupil starting in as a complete reading failure, ended up with a read- 
ing score of grade 2.8. The average gain in this group was approxi- 
mately that made by a normal pupil in 1.1 of a school grade. 

According to many observers, probably even more conspicuous de- 
velopments were made in interest and skill in drawing, painting, 
modeling, constructing objects, planning projects, excursions, activi- 
ties, conversing, reporting things and events, and in other lines of 
activity in which children normally engage in school and out. Among 
these should be included many habits of great importance in connec- 
tion with activities concerned with health, posture, social intercourse, 
and the general area of moral conduct. Although truancy was common 
among the pupils at the time of the beginning of the school, it had 
practically disappeared at the end of the term. It was then much 
easier to keep a child in school than to keep him out of it. 
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Philosophy and Education 


By BRUCE RAUP 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


E IS philosophical about it.’ This expression refers popularly 

to a certain way of handling oneself in the presence of defeat- 

ing circumstances. It is a way of not being defeated by them. The 

paradox is on the surface only. Beneath it appears one of the richest 
functions of philosophy. 

Defeat by circumstance is a constant threat. Even man’s phenom- 
enal triumph over the forces of nature has but little equipped him to 
avoid the hazards that lie in wait along the course of his cherished 
desires. Disappointment is always lurking near one who has spirit 
enough to wish and plan for better things. The fondest hopes and 
dreams of childhood and youth are dashed by the stern realities of a 
world that refuses to shape to their pattern. The great purposes and 
ambitions of devoted mature men and women can become stumbling 
blocks to a new generation, when conditions and purposes have 
changed. Even when their dreams or their purposes may eventually 
have triumphed, it not seldom happens that the very greatness of 
their ideas has brought on such a gigantic struggle of forces that the 
individuals themselves have been overwhelmed or crushed. The hem- 
lock cup, the stake and fagot, and their modern counterparts present 
a grim reality. More universal still are the forces of uncertainty that 
move deeply in the life-course of every individual and of every people. 
It is as true today as it has ever been, that the “best-laid plans” suffer 
reversal through the accidents of life. 

But the human spirit is not defeatist in character. It has tasted of 
“values beyond those of mere animal enjoyment”’ and, having tasted, 
will not forego their further realization. The human being will not 
submit to the mere wastage of that process of nature wherein thinking 
and purpose do not enter. The struggle for existence and natural 
selection in “unthinking Nature,” says Whitehead, are “a synonym 
for ‘waste.’ To “escape the wide wreckage” of this process is an 
aim inherent in the character of human thoughtfulness. 
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To “be philosophical” amid the precarious circumstances of life 
means no less than to cultivate this inherent human refusal to be 
defeated. We once smiled at Pollyanna who always, in an unhappy 
circumstance, would find something the brighter for it. But we smiled 
only at the relatively superficial adjustments she made. We dare not 
deride the essential human effort she represents, the effort to shape 
things around in thought and purpose until we feel better about them 
and take courage in moving ahead. When this almost universal prac- 
tice becomes vocal in any individual, we say, popularly, that he is 
being “philosophical.’”” When the same practice becomes more inclu- 
sive and searching about the things believed and more sensitive and 
persistent about incorporating human values in the ideals of living, it 
thereby becomes philosophy. 

The same human will to think and to conquer wrought in the life of 
a young English student, Donald Hankey, who wrote essays while 
deep in the War on the western front. He had broken from the 
orthodoxies of religion and philosophy in which his boyhood years 
had been spent. He was striving for more satisfactory beliefs. Cer- 
tainty, absolute and final, he had had to give up, yet he wanted some- 
thing to take hold of. It was out of this struggle that came an utter- 
ance of peculiar insight. Religion, he wrote, is betting one’s life there 
is a God. Could there be a more suggestive picture of the great ven- 
ture of thoughtful human living? Prevalent change and uncertainty 
set us groping for the security of something that is more enduring. 
The honest tentativeness of scientific search makes far less than abso- 
lute any truths we find. The relativity of even the more enduring 
ideals of a people tends to limit the ardor of an intelligent loyalty. 
Yet we need to “bet” our lives on something. Donald Hankey was still 
trying to get the kind of certainty that he had associated with the 
Absolute. His particular choice therefore is not acceptable to many, 
but who would want to deny kinship with him in his critical endeavor 
to find objects worthy of the venture of his life? 

One day the same youth lay helplessly wounded on a muddy battle- 
field. The forms of struggling men were moving directly above him, 
but he sensed them as dim and unreal. There came over him at that 
moment the utter silliness of it all. All enmity had strangely gone from 
him. The fighting seemed so foolish. And there was a feeling of being 
buoyed up which drew out from his memory the words uttered cen- 
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turies before, “Underneath are the everlasting arms.’’ Take away 
from these words, as most of us would, their traditional anthropo- 
morphism and other theological connotations. Discount their possible 
sentimental use as the resort of a weakling. They remain still the 
poetic symbols of the human urge to be identified with something 
larger and more secure than current circumstance. 


Donald Hankey suggests thus two aspects of philosophic effort, its 
critical pursuit of more worthy objects of life devotion and its en- 
deavor to have life constantly achieve a perspective which relaxes it 
from the nervousness of current circumstance. The latter of these has 
been all but entirely neglected in the study of education. One reason 
for this is that it has been considered as exclusively in the field of 
religion. Another is that it has been regarded as a matter merely of 
faith or ultra-metaphysics, and thus not of concern to “hard-headed” 
thinkers in the scientific study of education. Still another has been the 
difficult relations between Church and State and School, resulting in a 
costly separation between the philosophy of responsible living and the 
philosophy of relating perspective. To see these together and to culti- 
vate them as one is the proper role of philosophy. Donald Hankey 
achieved this in terms belonging to a traditional theology. The need 


today is that the same type of integration be achieved in terms which _ 


have superseded those of the traditional theology. 

Philosophy of education has been preoccupied with the first of the 
aspects suggested by the case of Donald Hankey, that is, with the 
critical construction of objects of allegiance. In very recent years, this 
has centered in the field of social philosophy, dealing chiefly with cur- 
rent problems in social reconstruction. Donald Hankey, had he lived, 
would probably have become a leader in criticism of the social-political 
system that brews armament and wars. His spiritual sensitiveness 
would have felt the weight of world economic depression and the 
human consequences of politico-economic tyranny. He would have 
been torn in the sharpening conflict between the owning minority and 
the deprived working masses. In the thick of it all, taking sides, con- 
tending, lashing out at the opposition—we wonder whether he would 
have returned in memory to that day when he lay on the battlefield. 
Would he have been impressed again, now in a new setting, at the 
littleness of transient human effort and the foolishness of human con- 
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ceit ? Supposing he had given up entirely his theological way of think- 
ing, what conceptions would he have substituted to induce the relaxing 
perspective that came to him on the battlefield? Undoubtedly this is a 
basic human good and our philosophic effort falls short when it does 
not achieve it. 

The mutual progress of relaxing vision and responsible purpose is 
essential to the wholesome course of all thoughtful living. Critical 
participation in the current scene without persistence toward larger 
perspective is not adequate. On the other hand, the pursuit of a tri- 
umphant perspective divorced from responsible criticism of the ideas 
and purposes operative in the current scene is futile rationalization. 
To feed the hungry man with no concern for his personal outlook is 
obviously wrong. To try, on the other hand, to induce in him the relaxa- 
tion of a larger perspective while he is starving is mockery. 

What can be said of the terms in which such perspective can be 
achieved in these days? An adequate answer to this question would 
require an examination of thought trends which is beyond our present 
scope. Some things, however, can be said in passing. There are several 
unmistakable lines of development which will afford points of refer- 
ence for philosophic effort in the years ahead. One of these is the 
fuller realization of the evolutionary outlook. The changes in our life 
conceptions which this outlook entails have by no means been com- 
pletely worked out in current philosophy. Our personal identifications, 
for instance, become matters of process and not matters of status. 
We belong, in other words, in a becoming universe and not in a static 
one. Self-creation and not an outside creator becomes the indicated 
emphasis. Another trend in thought is the growing realization that 
the personality is social, that the self is not a thing apart from the 
community in which it takes form. The philosophy of the self must 
therefore be conceived in terms of social phenomena. Some advance 
in this direction has been made, but the fuller meaning of it for per- 
sonal philosophy has not been evolved. A third development is the 
extension of physical science until the universe in which we live has 
taken on aspects scarcely dreamed of when our traditional beliefs and 
life principles were worked out. 

In relation to all three of these fields, philosophy is seeking new 
orientation. It is being asserted that the problems of philosophy which 
have exercised the classical philosophers in the past centuries will soon 
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be out of the center of the picture, for problems corresponding to 
new outlooks are becoming the focus of thought. Professor E. A. 
Burtt writes: “It is highly likely that philosophy is headed toward an 
era in which attention will be concentrated on issues now only vaguely 
emerging into significance and in facing which new schools will be 
formed cutting across the traditional dividing lines of previous philos- 
ophy.” The perspective in life which we seek will no doubt come, in 
part, in terms of these major developments. Perhaps their very scope 
will tend to give the greater perspective and to guarantee that we 
shall not separate the two aspects of a life philosophy as our absorp- 
tion in social criticism has tempted us to do. 

There is a wealth of suggestion in the well-known Greek derivation 
of philosophy—‘‘love of wisdom.” To Plato, who apparently first 
used the expression, wisdom meant an actual unity of perspective 
with critical understanding and practical moral purpose. But his dis- 
ciples, even Aristotle, began to separate the parts from the whole and 
from each other. For purposes of study this was convenient, and the 
results in the advancement of the several branches of physical and 
social science and technical philosophy have been great. But the sep- 
arate paths of abstracted intellectual effort have tended to lure the 
human mind away from its noblest role, the pursuit of wisdom. 


Education today reflects Plato’s disciples with their scramble of 
parts, and neglects the Platonic lead of seeing life whole. Concern with 
the love of wisdom, the union of relaxing vision and socially responsible 
purposing, belongs at the center, not on the periphery of education. 
No separate branch or discipline is worthy of the full devotion of the 
human mind. No multiplication or addition of studied parts will alone 
make a wholesome outlook in life. From the beginning and through- 
out, this central role of human intelligence, the pursuit of wisdom, re- 
quires to be cultivated as such. It belongs at the heart of the educa- 
tional endeavor. 
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A Disquisition upon Certain Responsibilities of the Social Institution 
Known as the College 


By F. B. O’REAR 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


VERY college exists to serve the purposes of some social group. 
The group may be large or small, inclusive or exclusive, articu- 
late or inarticulate, dictatorial or dilatory in its supervision of college 
affairs. Like other social institutions colleges stand or fall, in the long 
run, upon their success in adaptation to the needs of social groups 
which gave them being or which prolong their existence. Whether 
these needs are real or fancied, whether they are indigenous to, ac- 
cepted by, or imposed upon these groups, they must be reckoned with 
and, ultimately, modified or met. 

Unlike most social institutions, however, colleges serve two quite 
distinct groups, and are conducted by a third. Those who found the 
institution, extend its existence, and pass judgment upon its worth are, 
almost never, the ones who, as students, participate in its activities. 
Those who, as staff members, conduct these activities, are usually 
closely identified neither with the supporting clientele nor with the 
student groups. There appear no inherent reasons why college teach- 
ers or students (separately or co-operatively) should not found higher 
educational institutions and conduct college activities to their own 
purposes and desires, but it is an obvious fact that, in this country at 
least, such has not been our habit. Each generation has, progressively, 
conceived the college as a social instrument for the realization of 
certain purposes. These purposes involve the succeeding generation 
and are to be realized in large measure through activities in which 
that younger generation engages. Youth, recurrently, sees in the col- 
lege an instrument for its own purposes. Quite naturally, these con- 
ceptions diverge. The institution and its staff, attempting service 
to society through service to youth, face the necessity of formulating 
institutional conceptions of institutional purposes. Quite naturally, 
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these conceptions diverge also. Attempts to formulate concisely the 
purposes of higher educational institutions have been all too few. 
Recognition and consideration of variations or clashes in purpose 
between those groups which maintain such institutions, those groups 
which participate in their activities, and those which conduct them have 
been almost wholly lacking. Attempts at rational reconciliation of 
these several conceptions of the college have been conspicuous by their 
absence. Confirmation of these facts may be found in systematic 
perusal of American college catalogues and of the literature of higher 
education. 

Small wonder, then, that there are current misunderstandings, mis- 
apprehensions, and lack of co-operation between institutions and their 
supposed constituencies. Small wonder that there is need for attention 
to the fundamental objectives of higher education by all groups to 
whom our colleges are matters of concern. Small wonder that there 
is need for more adequately relating the thinking of patrons, parents, 
staff, and students on these matters—a systematic and thorough 
meeting of minds. 

At the outset, it was suggested that colleges stand or fall upon 
their success in adaptation to the needs of social groups which gave 
them being and which maintain them. The term adaptation should 
not be taken to preclude institutional activity in assisting these social 
groups to formulate, modify, or interpret their own needs and pur- 
poses and to accept or reject proposals for their re-evaluation. Rather 
does it seem imperative that constituencies and institutions continu- 
ously undertake to interpret, each to the other, to understand more 
fully, and to reconcile their answers to two fundamental questions: 
1. How should the purposes of higher educational institutions be de- 
rived? 2. What should be those purposes? 

The organization and conduct of each college are conditioned upon 
the answers to these and a number of subsidiary questions. Adminis- 
trative, supervisory, and instructional officers must constantly proceed 
as if they knew the correct replies for their specific institution. Actu- 
ally, of course, no such certainty exists, nor, in most cases, do the 
facilities exist for approaching it. In short, the evidence seems clear 
that American colleges and universities have given inadequate atten- 
tion to the interpretation of their own conceptions of their purposes 
to their constituencies, and (what is perhaps more serious in view of 
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the existing social scene) grossly inadequate attention to discovering 
and interpreting, systematically and continuously, their public to 


themselves. 

, | The more important questions subsidiary to the two which were 
> stated above, all of which must be considered in any attempt to im- 
z prove institutional public relations, are: 


I. How should the purposes of higher educational institutions be 
derived? 
A. What groups should have part in defining and in re-defining 
; purposes? 
| B. By what procedures should purposes be defined, examined, and 
re-defined ? 
_ (1) How should proposals as to purposes be derived? 
| (2) How should proposals be checked and weighed? 
(3) How should co-ordination of purposes and decision for 
; action be reached? 


II. What should be the purposes of higher educational institutions in 
our democratic society ? 
A. As regards the social order and social change ? 
| (1) What should be the institutional attitude toward the 
| social order? 
(2) What should be the institutional method of effecting 
social change? 
B. As regards the organized constituency or clientele? 
(1) May institutional purposes properly include special ob- 
jectives of a minority group or of a restricted clientele? 
(2) What methods should be countenanced for the attain- 
ment of special purposes? 
C. As regards the cultural heritage of the race? 
(1) What should be the scope of institutional activities? 
D. As regards students? 
(1) What should be the institutional attitude toward inclu- 
? sion or exclusion of students ? 
| (2) What should be the institutional emphases in the develop- 
ment and adjustment of students? 





Thorough discussion of what constitutes sound public policy on 
these questions is very much needed. In this, as in many other realms 
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of college administration, enlightened self-interest should prompt 
activity by the college. These questions must be answered, and an- 
swered fully upon the basis of critical discussion. The public doubtless 
needs educating concerning the purposes of higher educational insti- 
tutions as viewed from within, both by students and staff. It is even 
more certain that our colleges need enlightenment upon the purposes 
of society and subsidiary social groups in maintaining these institu- 
tions. It is imperative that a degree of congruence be achieved be- 
tween the several points of view, in the building of a sound basis for 
institutional procedure. Program, staff, plant, budget—the organiza- 
tion and conduct of all institutional activities must rest upon the 
answers to these questions and recurrent examination of them. The 
cycle should never end, the interstimulation of all groups should be 
continuous. The college is trustee for the fulfillment of a social man- 
date. It can influence, stimulate, or even prod its constituents—it can- 
not long outrun them. It has, therefore, quite as large a task before 
it in continuously educating its public as it has in educating its students 
—in one sense, a prior task. Eternal vigilance in public relations may 
be the price of institutional liberty. 























Criteria of Individualized Education * 


By BEN D. WOOD 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF COLLEGIATE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


OR several decades we have had much lip service to the ideal of 
individualized education, and while it is happily true that much 
progress has been made in isolated schools, it is also unhappily true 
that in the great majority of schools and colleges the prescriptive cur- 
riculum, with its correlative uniform mass standards, still reigns 
supreme and almost unchallenged. Most of our educational resources, 
procedures, and efforts are still organized around, and directed toward, 
a predetermined pattern of subjects prescribed by committees whose 
members appear to be oblivious of the fact and the implications of indi- 
vidual differences. The difficulty of accepting the Copernican theory 
in the seventeenth century seems to have been small in comparison with 
the current difficulty of accepting in practice the theory that neither 
curricula nor standards have any validity or defense except as they are 
constructively related to the actual abilities, interests, and needs of 
growing individuals who must live in society as well as in our schools. 
While the theory of individual differences as an explicit psychologi- 
cal doctrine is relatively recent, the theory of differential education is 
both ancient and respectable. Plato’s statement of the case astonishes 
us, not because of its fundamental soundness, but because it is so gen- 
erally ignored by those who are supposed to be specially qualified to 
teach Plato’s philosophy in our colleges and teacher training schools. 
It is not unusual to find pupils in college philosophy classes who are 
barely literate and who will never get far beyond mere literacy and the 
virtues of unreasoning and therefore unswerving football allegiance. 
It is hard to be impatient with the un-Platonic attitudes of such college 
students, when we are so patient with their teachers who so frequently 
violate Plato’s most fundamental educational doctrine. 
Nearly twenty centuries after Plato, a great English philosopher 
*Reprinted from Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine for May, 1936, 
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and teacher gave us a statement which summarizes the fundamental 
ideal of the modern testing, guidance, and counseling movement. John 
Locke says in Some Thoughts Concerning Education, published in 1695 : 


“He, therefore, that is about children, should well study their 
natures and aptitudes, and see, by often trials, what turn they easily 
take, and what becomes them; observe what their native stock is, how 
it may be improved, and what it is fit for: He should consider what 
they want; whether they be capable of having it wrought into them by 
industry, and incorporated there by practice; and whether it be worth- 
while to endeavor it. For in many cases, all that we can do, or should 
aim at, is to make the best of what nature has given; to prevent the 
vices and faults to which such a constitution is most inclined, and give 
it all the advantages it is capable of. Everyone’s natural genius should 
be carried as far as it could, but to attempt the putting another upon 
him, will be but labor in vain: and what is so plaister’d on, will at best 
fit but untowardly, and have always hanging to it the ungracefulness 
of constraint and affectation.”’ 


Skipping two more centuries, and crossing the Atlantic to our own 
shores, we find equally wise statements from some of our greatest 
educational thinkers which have been as much ignored as those of Plato 
and John Locke. Speaking at the NEA meetings in 1892, in Brooklyn 
and Saratoga, New York, Charles W. Eliot, then President of Harvard 
University, made the following statements: 


1. “To discriminate among pupils of different capacity, to select the 
competent for suitable instruction, and to advance each pupil with 
appropriate rapidity, will ultimately become, I believe, the most im- 
portant functions of the public-school administrator—those functions 
in which he or she will be most serviceable to families and to the state.” 

2. “Another objection to the changes proposed often takes this 
form: they are said to be aristocratic in tendency. The democratic 
theory, it is said, implies equality among the children, uniformity of 
programme, uniform tests for promotion, and no divisions in the same 
schoolroom according to capacity or merit. I need not say to this 
audience that these conceptions of true democracy in schools are falla- 
cious and ruinous. Democratic society does not undertake to fly in the 
face of nature by asserting that all children are alike and should be 
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treated alike. Everybody knows that children are infinitely diverse— 
that children in the same family, even, are apt to be very different in 
disposition, temperament, and mental power. Every child is a unique 
personality. It follows, of course, that uniform programmes and uni- 
form methods of instruction, applied simultaneously to large numbers 
of children, must be unwise and injurious—an evil always to be strug- 
gled against and reformed, so far as the material resources of demo- 
cratic society will permit. It is for the interest of society, as well as 
of the individual, that every individual child’s peculiar gifts and powers 
should be developed and trained to the highest degree. Hence, in 
the public schools of a democracy the aim should be to give the utmost 
possible amount of individual instruction, to grade according to ca- 
pacity just as far as the number of teachers and their strength and 
skill will permit, and to promote pupils, not by battalions, but in the 
most irregular and individual way possible. A few days ago I heard 
an assistant superintendent in an important city declare that many 
school teachers in his city objected to any division among fifty or more 
pupils in each room—any division, that is, according to the attainments 
and powers of the individual pupils. They wanted all the pupils in a 
given room to be in one grade, to move together like soldiers on parade, 
and to arrive at examination day, having all performed precisely the 
same tasks, and made the same progress, in the same subjects.” 

3. Flexible curriculum and standards must be adapted so that each 
type of pupil may receive the best education of which he is capable, 
“whatever the grade of that education may be. Accessibility of appro- 
priate opportunity is the essence of democratic society. Not equality 
of gifts, attainments, or powers, for that equality is unnatural and 
impossible; not abundance of inappropriate opportunities, for such 
abundance is of no avail; but accessibility of such appropriate oppor- 
tunities as the individual can utilize for his own benefit and that of 
society. What we seek is equality but not identity of opportunity.” 
Identity prevents equality. 

4. “Uniformity is the curse of American schools. That any school 
or college has a uniform product should be regarded as a demonstra- 
tion of inferiority—of incapacity to meet the legitimate demands of 
a social order whose fundamental principle is that every career should 
be open to talent. Selection of studies for the individual, instruction 
addressed to the individual, irregular promotion, grading by natural 
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capacity and rapidity of attainment, and diversity of product as re- 
gards age and acquisitions, must come to characterize the American 
public school, if it is to answer the purpose of a democratic society.” 

5. “Education is properly the development and training of the 
individual body, mind, and will; but when it is systematized, and pro- 
vided for many thousands of pupils simultaneously, it almost inevitably 
takes to military or mechanical methods; and these methods tend to 
produce a lock-step and a uniform speed, and result in a drill at word 
of command rather than in the free development of personal power 
in action. The interests of the individual are frequently lost sight of, 
or, rather, are served only as the individual can be treated as an 
average atom in a heterogeneous mass. This natural tendency in 
systems of education I believe to be a great evil, particularly in a 
democratic society, where other influences, governmental, industrial, 
and social, tend toward averaging the human stock.” 

6. “In any room of a perfectly graded school we find, in the fall, a 
single class of from forty to sixty children who are supposed to have 
had the same preparation for their coming year’s work; who are to 
have the same lessons in the same books, at the same times, under the 
same teacher, throughout the year; who are to make as nearly as 
possible the same progress every day in each subject, and to submit 
to the same tests at the same intervals. They are all kept together, 
day by day, as far as is possible. The bright ones never work to their 


utmost, and are frequently marking time; the slow ones are urged 


forward at a rate which drives some of them to despair; and the ideal 
of the class is that of equal preparation, equal capacity, equal progress, 
and equal attainments. If, at the beginning of the year, the children 
are obtrusively unequal in capacity or attainments, it is an incon- 
venience to be regretted. The teachers will not be able to ‘handle 
her class’ so easily as she could if they were all of the same mental 
size and strength. If, at the end of the year, they have not been pretty 
well evened up, the teacher has been less successful than she could 
have wished. This is an extreme statement of the most undesirable 
uniformity in schools. This is the sense in which close grading is an 
educational curse. In my opinion, the right aims, in any room of a 
school, are to recognize at the beginning of the year, as promptly 
as possible, the different capacities and powers of the children; to carry 
them forward, throughout the year, each at his own gait and speed; 
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and to turn them out at the end very much more different in capacity 
and attainments than they were at the beginning. It has always seemed 
to me that a teacher who did not discharge his pupils at the end of each 
year much more unlike in powers and acquisitions than they were at the 
beginning was a proved failure. We all know that children, like 
adults, are not alike, but infinitely different; that the object of educa- 
tion, as of life, is to bring out the innate powers and develop to the 
highest possible degree the natural and acquired capacities of each 
individual.” 

7. “A school or college must be a machine in some degree. Let it 
be to the least possible degree. Let us avoid to the utmost cast-iron 
rules, arbitrary enactments, and uniform prescriptions. Of course 
classification is necessary in every large school or college. Let it be as 
flexible and as frequently renewed as possible. Tests of faithfulness 
and of mental condition are also necessary at stated periods; but these 
tests should be directed to ascertaining what the pupils can do, as well 
as what they know. There must be examinations, anticipated and un- 
anticipated. Let them always be conducted by the teacher, for the 
teachers, and as helps and guides in teaching and in learning.” 

8. “‘The goal in all education, democratic or other, is always reced- 
ing before the advancing contest, as the top of a mountain seems to 
retreat before the climber, remoter and higher summits appearing 
successively as each apparent summit is reached. Nevertheless, the 
goal of the moment in education is always the acquisition of knowledge, 
the training of some permanent capacity for productiveness or enjoy- 
ment, and the development of character.”’ 

g. “Another important function of the public school in a democracy 
is the discovery and development of the gift or capacity of each indi- 
vidual child. This discovery should be made at the earliest practicable 
age, and, once made, should always influence, and sometimes determine, 
the education of the individual. It is for the interest of society to make 
the most of every useful gift or faculty which any member may fortu- 
nately possess; and it is one of the main advantages of fluent and 
mobile democratic society that it is more likely than any other society 
to secure the fruition of individual capacities. To make the most of 
any individual’s peculiar power, it is important to discover it early, 
and then train it continuously and assiduously. It is wonderful what 
apparently small personal gifts may become the means of conspicuous 
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service or achievement, if only they get discovered, trained, and 
applied.” 

10. ‘In the ideal democratic school no two children would follow 
the same course of study or have the same tasks, except that they would 
all need to learn, as far as possible, the use of the elementary tools of 
education—reading, writing, and ciphering. The different children 
would hardly have any identical needs. There might be a minimum 
standard of attainment in every branch of study, but no maximum. 
There, perception or discovery of the individual gift or capacity would 
often be effected in the elementary school, but more generally in the 
secondary; and the making of these discoveries should be held one of 
the most important parts of the teacher’s work. The vague desire for 
equality in a democracy has worked great mischief in democratic 
schools. There is no such thing as equality of gifts or powers or 
faculties, among either children or adults. On the contrary, there is 
the utmost diversity; and education and all the experience of life 
increase these diversities, because school, and the earning of a liveli- 
hood, and the reaction of the individual upon his surroundings, all tend 
strongly to magnify innate diversities. The pretended democratic 
school with an inflexible program is fighting not only against nature, 
but against the interests of democratic society. Flexibility of program 
should begin in the elementary school, years before the period of 
secondary education is reached. There should be some choice of 
subjects of study by ten years of age, and much variety by fifteen 
years of age.” 


In these statements President Eliot clearly anticipated not only the 
ideal but also the methodology of the cumulative record and of the 
systematic use of comparable measures as advocated by the Personnel 
Committee of the American Council on Education. 

The cumulative record was first published by the American Council 
in July, 1928, and it has been adopted or adapted by hundreds of 
schools and colleges all over the country. As a means of implementing 
the cumulative record, the American Council organized the Coopera- 
tive Test Service in 1929 with the aid of a ten-year subvention from 
the General Education Board. An average of five comparable forms 
of tests on the common aspects of the fundamental subjects of second- 
ary school and junior college levels has been completed to date. These 
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tests have been used by schools and colleges in every state of the Union. 
The use of these centrally made comparable tests has exposed and 
brought to light more problems than it has thus far solved. Among 
the most important of these newly sensed problems, two are especially 
significant: first, both school and colleges have come to realize the 
limitations as well as the indispensable values of comparable tests, and 
have shown an increased willingness to co-operate in the difficult work 
of extending the usefulness of testing techniques to wider areas of 
learning beyond the boundaries of traditional subject matter divisions; 
and second, teacher-training institutions have come to realize two 
serious defects: (a) that they have not been maintaining really pro- 
fessional standards, and (b) that they have neglected the most impor- 
tant aspect of professional education, namely, training prospective 
classroom teachers in the difficult but indispensable work of studying 
and learning individual pupils as a prerequisite to guiding and teaching 
them in accordance with their individual needs. 


It may help here to state briefly a conception of the objectives of 
non-professional education. And in stating objectives of education, 
one must always make a clear distinction between professional and 
vocational education, on the one hand, and non-professional or general 
education, on the other. Professional schools and colleges have a duty 
or responsibility to the public which is paramount to, but not necessarily 
in conflict with, their allegiance to the welfare of their students. This 
paramount duty is, briefly, to protect the public from incompetent 
physicians, from ignorant lawyers, and from illiterate teachers. For 
students in medical and other professional schools, prescribed curricula 
and absolute standards are not only defensible but necessary, and 
should be rigorously enforced at all costs, especially in teacher 
training institutions. 

But in our public schools which are supported by the taxpayers for 
all the children of all the people, the paramount responsibility of all 
teachers is the welfare and better citizenship of the individual child. 
The objectives of education in our public schools are accordingly: 
first, to try to ascertain the intellectual, personal, and social needs of 
each individual child; and second, to try to meet those needs, whatever 
they may happen to be. In other words, the purpose is to make the 
individual child a better and happier citizen, with the help of the cur- 
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rently accepted curriculum if possible, but in spite of that curriculum 
and its correlative standards if necessary. Neither curricula nor 
standards have any defense or validity except as they are constructively 
related to the abilities, interests, and needs of growing individuals. 
The teacher’s duty to learn the child is prior and paramount to the 
duty to teach the child. Mass prescriptions and uniform mass stand- 
ards are wholly incompatible with the ideal that our schools should 
exert a constructive influence on all our children, whether they be 
budding geniuses, mediocrities, or full-fledged academic morons. We 
have no right to ask or encourage any pupil to learn a subject unless 
we have reasonable grounds for believing at least two things: first, 
that the pupil has the necessary ability or capacity to learn that subject; 
and second, that learning that subject will, all things considered, tend 
to make him a better and happier citizen more surely than would 
anything else he might do with his energies at that time and place. 

The criteria of individual education which are suggested below 
arise naturally from the foregoing objectives, and their validity de- 
pends inescapably upon the validity of those objectives. Without 
stating some obvious, and some not-so-obvious caveats, these criteria 
of individualized education are offered in the form of direct questions 
addressed to each teacher in regard to each of her pupils: 


1. Is your objective the improvement of this pupil as an individual 
in society, or is it your purpose to force the pupil to conform to a 
predetermined ideal pattern? Are you starting with the pupil’s learn- 
ing abilities and needs, or with what the curriculum has said all pupils 
“ought to learn”? 

2. Is your prescription for him based upon sufficient information re- 
garding the abilities, interests, and needs of the pupil as an individual 
and social being? Are you avoiding, on the one hand, the enforcement 
of a set curriculum dictated ex cathedra, and, on the other hand, an 
abdication to the irresponsible whims and laziness of the pupil ? 

3. Is your prescription directed solely to academic objectives, or 
does it include the objectives of personal development, social adjust- 
ment, and constructive habits and attitudes? 

4. Do you recognize that your prescription is instrumental and pro- 
visional rather than a sacrosanct objective made and handed down to 
be achieved at all cost? 
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5. Does your prescription take account of extra-school influences 
upon the learning habits and attitudes of your pupils? 

6. Is the pupil successful in doing what has been assigned to him? 
Does he realize that he is successful, and does he get the satisfaction 
which comes only from success ? 

7. Is the pupil really interested in what he is doing and satisfied by 
doing it? Does he see any value in doing it? 

8. Does the pupil work aggressively without external compulsion? 

9. Is your judgment of the academic success of the pupil based upon 
what you think the pupil can do, or are you judging and rating the 
pupil in relation to a predetermined absolute standard? 

10. In judging and rating the pupil, do you consider only academic 
subject matter success, or do you give adequate weight to non-academic 
types of abilities and achievements and to personal and social factors? 
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A STUDY OF SOME PERSONALITY ASPECTS 
OF DEAF CHILDREN* 


ANY conflicting opinions have been 
expressed about differences in the 
personality adjustments of deaf and hear- 
ing children. In the present study, objec- 
tive measures of personality are employed 
to compare deaf with hearing children, 
and to determine among the deaf the rela- 
tionship between measures of personality 
and some other personal characteristics. 
The subjects of the study comprise 
pupils in residential schools for the deaf 
and normal hearing public elementary 
school children. The instruments of meas- 
urement consist of the Rogers Test of 
Personality Adjustment and the Person- 
ality Inventory for Deaf Children. The 
latter was developed and validated in 
the course of the present study. Supple- 
mentary measures include the Pintner 
Non-Language Mental Test, the Hag- 
gerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Schedule B, and non-standardized ratings 
of the adjustment of deaf pupils by their 
teachers. 

The relationship of Rogers Test scores 
to the variables of age, intelligence, age 
at becoming deaf, and amount of hearing 
is, for the most part, very slight and 
statistically not reliable. Results from the 
Personality Inventory for Deaf Children 
show for one deaf group very slight posi- 


tive associations between adjustment 
score and factors of intelligence, greater 
amount of hearing, and later age at be- 
coming deaf. For another and larger 
group of subjects, correlations of inven- 
tory score with chronological age and 
age at onset of deafness are practically 
zero. 

Differences between the scores of deaf 
and hearing groups on the Rogers Test 
are slight and not consistent. On the Per- 
sonality Inventory the deaf of both sexes 
average consistently poorer scores than 
the hearing in areas of General Adjust- 
ment, Social Adjustment, School Adjust- 
ment, and Home Adjustment. 

Teachers’ ratings of the deaf on the 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Schedule indi- 
cate that the deaf have slightly fewer 
problem tendencies in intellectual traits 
than the hearing, and a larger number in 
emotional and social traits. 

The overlapping in range of scores of 
the deaf and the hearing on the Person- 
ality Inventory show that the deaf are in 
this respect not a group apart from the 
hearing. However, the deaf score more 
often as poorly adjusted than the hear- 
ing; differences between the two groups 
are largest in social adjustment. 

Comparative item analyses were made 


* By Lity Brunscuwic, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
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of selected questions from the Rogers 
Test and of all items on the Personality 
Inventory. On both measures a larger 
percentage of the deaf than of the hearing 
give evidence of entertaining feelings of 
difference from other children. The pro- 
portion of cases to express a preference 
for engaging in activities alone or in the 
company of adults rather than in the com- 
pany of other children is also larger for 
the deaf than for the hearing. No clear- 
cut differences between the responses of 
the deaf and of the hearing are found in 
questions having a bearing on home and 
family adjustments. On the Rogers Test, 
fewer deaf than hearing children desig- 
nate members of their family as chosen 
companions in recreational activities. 
Responses to the three-wish item, which 
is included both on the Rogers Test and 
on the Personality Inventory, are more 
striking for the similarity of desires shown 
by the deaf and hearing groups than for 
the differences between them. The wishes 
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“to be smarter” and “to have my father 
and mother love me more” rank for all 
groups among the first four in order of 
frequency, whereas the wish “to hear 
better” on the part of the deaf occupies 
from fifth to eighth place. 

Experimental results indicate that the 
newly constructed Personality Inventory 
for Deaf Children provides a valid meas- 
ure of some aspects of personality adjust- 
ment in deaf children and functions for 
this handicapped group as similar inven- 
tories do for hearing children. 

Practically applied, the Personality In- 
ventory may be of value in the following 
ways: 

1. Making surveys of pupil adjustment 
in the intermediate and advanced grades 
of schools for the deaf. 

2. Supplementing information about 
individual pupils as an aid in counseling 
and guidance. 

3. Making research studies of deaf 
school children. 


GDVII OLP? 


THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS IN THE FIELD OF ARITHMETIC* 


HIS study is concerned with one 

of the most important problems in 
the teaching of arithmetic in the public 
elementary schools—the academic and 
professional education in the field of 
arithmetic. More specifically, its object 
is, first, to determine what inadequacies 
appear in: (1) the teacher’s knowledge of 
the subject matter of arithmetic which 
might handicap him in his efforts to teach 
the subject to children, (2) the teacher’s 
knowledge of methods of teaching that 


are particularly applicable to the teach- 
ing of arithmetic, and (3) the skill with 
which he applies such methods to the ac- 
tual teaching of arithmetic; and, second, 
on the basis of these findings, to evaluate 
the organization and classroom adminis- 
tration of professional courses in arith- 
metic now offered by normal schools 
and teachers colleges to their prospective 
teachers. 

The data for the study were drawn 
from the following sources: (1) the ex- 


*By Artuur E. Rosinson, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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amination papers of 18,976 candidates 
for the license to teach in the public ele- 
mentary schools of New York City; (2) 
the papers written on a special examina- 
tion in arithmetic by 322 licensed teachers 
who were at the time of the examina- 
tion employed in the public elementary 
schools; (3) detailed notes made during 
the observation of the actual teaching of 
arithmetic by 278 teachers through 652 
full classroom periods, and approximately 
200 conferences with teachers of arith- 
metic; (4) the academic and professional 
training of some 40 teachers of profes- 
sional courses in arithmetic in 24 different 
normal schools and teachers colleges lo- 
cated in 24 different states; and (5) the 
organization, content, and classroom ad- 
ministration of 51 different professional 
courses in arithmetic taught by the 40 
teachers. 


FINDINGS 


The findings of the study may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 

1. Elementary school teachers have at 
best a mechanical knowledge of arith- 
metic that is little better than that gained 
while they were students in the ele- 
mentary schools. There is little evidence 
that these teachers have the fundamental 
knowledge of the philosophy of arith- 
metic which one would naturally expect 
them to have and which is so necessary if 
they are to guide children in anything 
like a meaningful study of the subject. 

2. The elementary teacher’s knowledge 
of the methods of teaching arithmetic is 
distinctly better than his skill in applying 
such methods in his teaching would lead 
one to believe. Few teachers seem able 
to put into practice to an acceptable ex- 
tent the theories they were taught in the 
professional courses in arithmetic in the 
teachers college. Traditional practice, or 


that by which the teacher was taught in 
the elementary schools, still dominates 
to a great extent present classroom pro- 
cedures. 

3. Teachers of professional courses in 
arithmetic in the normal schools and 
teachers colleges do not come to their 
positions as a result of having majored 
in the field of mathematics or as a result 
of having had adequate teaching experi- 
ence in the field for which their courses 
attempt to prepare prospective teachers. 
In their academic and professional edu- 
cation it would seem that the needs of 
expediency, rather than those of a par- 
ticular field of service, have been the con- 
trolling factor. 

4. The professional courses in arith- 
metic in normal schools and teachers col- 
leges treat the subject matter of arith- 
metic in a distinctly unsatisfactory way. 
In fact the treatment goes little deeper 
than that commonly observed in the teach- 
ing of arithmetic in the elementary school 
classroom and is scarcely less mechanical. 
The courses still stress “review” on the 
elementary school level and “methods of 
teaching.” As organized and administered, 
such courses are difficult to defend in the 
light of various criteria which have been 
set up from time to time by those who 
realize what the situation has been and 
what it ought to be, and are more difficult 
to defend in the face of the problems and 
difficulties with which teachers are con- 
fronted in their efforts to teach the sub- 
ject of arithmetic to children. 

5. Normal schools and teachers col- 
leges in their professional courses in 
arithmetic are doing surprisingly little to 
break the vicious circle that keeps the 
teaching and learning of arithmetic on the 
level of mere “mechanical training.” It 
is not at all surprising that the position 
of arithmetic in the elementary school 
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curriculum as a subject of real educa- 
tional worth is seriously questioned by 
many who have studied the situation. Un- 
less this situation can be remedied in 
such a way as to encourage the teaching 


and learning of arithmetic as a meaning- 
ful subject, it is doomed to suffer still 
further eliminations of its content and 
still greater mechanization of its proce- 
dures. 


PDI MLS 


TEACHERS’ MARKS AND OBJECTIVE TESTS AS INDICES 
OF ADJUSTMENT* 


HE problem of this study may be 
as follows: What charac- 
teristics of children, teachers’ estimates 


stated 


of children, or the school program are 
discernible from a study of three groups 
of children: (1) those who rank consid- 
erably higher in teachers’ marks than in 
standardized educational test scores; (2) 
those who rank approximately the same 
on both measures; and (3) those who 
rank teachers’ 
marks than in achievement test scores? 


considerably lower in 

In order to investigate differences be- 
tween teachers’ marks and achievement 
test scores, the marks and scores obtained 
were converted into T scores. The dif- 
ferences between these T scores were 
found for each child in every subject and 
in the average of all subjects. In order to 
convert into positive 
scores which could be readily interpreted, 
100 was added to each difference obtained 
and the resulting quantities were termed 
measurement difference scores or M.D. 
scores. 

The children were divided into the fol- 
lowing three groups on the basis of the 
M.D. scores obtained from the average 
marks and scores: 


these differences 


I. The mark-superior group: average 
school marks higher than average achieve- 
ment test scores. 


II. The middle group: average school 
marks approximately equal to average 
achievement test scores. 

III. The test-superior group: average 
school marks lower than average achieve- 
ment test scores. 

The three groups were compared on 
all measures obtained from records, rat- 
ings, and tests in an attempt to ascertain 
some factors which might be related to 
measurement difference scores. 

According to the findings in the par- 
ticular situation here studied, children 
with high M.D. scores rate lower in 
scores on mental health than either of the 
other groups. They are apparently out- 
standing in penmanship, attendance, punc- 
tuality, and effort marks. They also rank 
high in teachers’ ratings on certain per- 
sonality traits—industry, perseverance, 
dependability, co-operation, and ambition. 

Low M.D. scores, on the other hand, 
seem to identify children who are com- 
paratively poor in penmanship, attendance, 
punctuality, effort marks, and teachers’ 
ratings on industry, perseverance, co- 
operativeness, dependability, ambition, and 
personal attractiveness. 

Children who rate about the same in 
teachers’ marks and achievement test 
scores apparently excel both extreme 
groups in a number of desirable traits 
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which seem to form a constellation worth 
noting, and indicate an exceptionally good 
social adjustment. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


The educational implications suggested 
by the findings of this study may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

1. Each subject mark should be lim- 
ited to achievement only. 

2. It would be well to have a definite 
understanding as to how much weight 
should be given to penmanship, which 
should be measured as such and not be 
allowed to affect marks in all subjects. 
Perhaps remedial work in penmanship 
would help to alleviate the problem. 

3. An attempt should be made to sep- 
arate the evaluations of achievement 
from characteristics of personality. 

4. There should be some plan for de- 
veloping traits or habits considered im- 
portant for school success. 

5. Standardized tests should be used 
for checking achievement. 


6. The M.D. scores might be used for 


identifying individual cases to be fol- 
lowed up by further study. 

7. For purposes of educational guid- 
ance and personality adjustment it would 
be advisable to consider all available 
measures in relationship to one another. 

8. It would be better to adjust the 
school program and procedure to the 
ability, educational status, and emotional 
needs of the individual child, rather than 
to attempt to adjust all children to one 
curriculum and procedure. 


CONCLUSION 


This study indicates that spurious factors, 
such as penmanship, punctuality, and per- 
sonal attractiveness tend to accompany 
school success as measured by teachers’ 
marks. 

The child who obtains exceptionally 
high teachers’ marks in comparison with 
his mental and educational status is in 
danger of becoming maladjusted emo- 
tionally. The findings indicate a need for 
a more differentiated and individualized 
curriculum. 


DRAMATIC TOURNAMENTS IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


HE dramatic tournament as an ac- 

tivity in the secondary schools is 
rapidly expanding and is absorbing an 
increasing amount of the time and en- 
ergy of both students and _ teachers. 
Furthermore, it is the center of a con- 
troversy which has arisen among edu- 
cators regarding the evils and the values 
alleged to be associated with it. It is the 
purpose of this study, therefore, to in- 


vestigate the educational values of the 
dramatic tournament and to make recom- 
mendations concerning its place in the 
secondary school program. 

A dramatic tournament is here defined 
as an activity in which groups come to- 
gether for the purpose of presenting plays 
in competition. 

The data relating to the avowed pur- 
poses of the tournament, the organiza- 
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tion, the procedures, and the possible 
advantages and disadvantages of par- 
ticipation were secured principally from 
the following sources: professional litera- 
ture, correspondence, conferences, ques- 
tionnaires, and printed and mimeo- 
graphed materials forwarded to partici- 
pating secondary schools by organizations 
sponsoring tournaments. 

An evaluation of the avowed purposes, 
procedures, and possible educational re- 
sults was made in order to ascertain the 
contribution of the dramatic tournament 
to the growth of the whole individual in 
respect to the development of (1) in- 
creasing self-direction, (2) creative and 
appreciative (3) deeper and 
wider interests, (4) particular individual 
abilities, (5) co-operation, (6) person- 
ality, (7) worthy use of leisure time, and 
(8) responsibility for bettering surround- 
ing conditions. 


powers, 


CONCLUSIONS 


The dramatic tournament in the sec- 
ondary schools has many potentialities as 
an educative experience. If organized to 
that end, it may afford numerous oppor- 
tunities for the development of the indi- 
vidual in respect to the eight points men- 
tioned above. 

While the tournament, to date, has 
contributed in varying degrees to the cul- 
tivation of these aspects of the growth 
of the individual, it has not realized all 
its possibilities. The desired outcomes 
have been incomplete and uncertain. 
They have been, too often, the result of 
chance rather than of careful co-opera- 
tive planning between the sponsoring 
organization and the participating sec- 
ondary schools. 

The shortcomings of the tournament 
may be attributed to two causes: the 
failure to focus procedures upon specific 


educational purposes, and the lack of 
sufficient control of likely attendant evils, 
such as an overemphasis on publicity and 
competition. 

If the potentialities of the dramatic 
tournament are to be realized fully, and 
if the tournament is to be recognized as 
an educative experience and, as such, as- 
signed to place in the secondary school 
program, careful consideration must be 
given to the planning and organization 
of the tournament. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


Specific recommendations are made re- 
garding the general approach, the pur- 
poses, the conduct of the tournament 
(sponsorship, organization, — eligibility, 
plays, judging, awards, finances, public- 
ity), and preparation for the tournament 
(place in the secondary school program, 
selection of play and cast, student par- 
ticipation, traveling, sources of financial 
support, and the attitude of the dramatic 
director). 

In general, however, the opinion ex- 
pressed is that the tournament, to be a 
really educative experience, should be or- 
ganized as a festival and not as a contest. 
Emphasis should be placed upon the fol- 
lowing purposes: (1) the development of 
the individual with respect to the culti- 
vation of a greater interest in the theater 
and the cultivation of a fine appreciation 
of play production and the dramatic arts; 
(2) the improvement of high school dra- 
matics. Awards should be abolished; 
critiques given by an expert critic should 
be substituted for decisions. Publicity 
and competition should be minor consid- 
erations. 

In the high school, the tournament 
should be regarded as the culminating 
activity of the yearly dramatic program; 
the play presented at the tournament 
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should be the one selected from among 
all the plays presented during the year as 
most representative of the school’s dra- 
matic work. Dramatics should be so or- 
ganized that all interested students may 
participate; all possible opportunities to 
assist in the planning of the tournament 
project, to participate in the creative 
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work, and to evaluate the results should 
be given the students. The high school 
dramatic director should realize that his 
acceptance of the dramatic tournament 
as an educative experience and not as a 
contest to be won is an important factor 
in influencing students’ attitudes and in 
effecting the desired educational results. 


APPRAISAL OF EXPERIMENTAL HIGH SCHOOL 
PRACTICES* 


ROGRESSIVE educators recognize 

that a significant and far-reaching 
reconstruction of secondary education has 
just begun. Major changes are being 
made in administration, in methods, and 
in courses offered. This volume presents 
the results of a controlled and compre- 
hensive evaluation of experimental high 
school practices. Intellectual, dynamic, 
and social performance outcomes, repre- 
senting the many common objectives of 
the conventional and the experimental 
curricula, are evaluated by means of 
tests, both old and new. Part I describes 
the trends, philosophies, psychologies, and 
contrasting curricula—old and new—of 
representative high schools. Part II pre- 
sents and interprets in simple, non-tech- 
nical language and graphs an inclusive 
appraisal of the old versus the new prac- 
tices. 


CURRICULUM CHANGES 


Experimental high schools in contrast 
with conventional ones have moved to- 
ward reduction of separate and com- 
partmental courses by integrating con- 
ventional subject matter from several 


* By J. Wayne WriGuTsTone. 


subjects around a class or an individual 
problem, interest, or need. Subject mat- 
ter thus tends to become a means rather 
than an end of instruction. Perhaps the 
most common form of integration is that 
in which the various elements of social 
studies, English, and art are woven into 
a more or less unified fabric. The teach- 
ers in the various subjects who are teach- 
ing the same pupils co-operate in co-ordi- 
nating the work of these subjects around 
certain major themes or problems. In 
like manner, teachers in the experimental 
schools have attempted to bring into 
functional correlation various aspects of 
mathematics and the sciences. In foreign 
language instruction the conventional 
schools tend to retain the grammatical 
and syntactical approach with intensive 
reading. Experimental schools have ac- 
cepted and emphasized the major aim of 
extensive reading of a foreign language 
with only incidental and functional gram- 
mar, especially during the first two years 
of instruction. The physical education 
programs of the experimental schools of 
this study have for a long time comprised 
informal activities in the gymnasium and 
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on the field adapted to pupils’ interests 
and needs. Attempts have frequently been 
made to correlate aspects of health and 
physical education with the natural 
sciences, especially biology and physics. 


APPRAISAL OF OUTCOMES 


New tests and measures have been de- 
vised to evaluate some of the “intan- 
gible” outcomes, especially in the social 
studies, natural sciences, and language 
arts. These tests evaluate achievement 
in: (1) working skills for obtaining facts 
and materials; (2) organizing facts and 
materials; (3) interpreting facts and 
data; (4) applying facts and principles; 
(5) civic beliefs and attitudes; (6) 
science beliefs; and (7) self-initiated, co- 
operative, and recitational activities. 

In the fields of social studies, English, 
and art as well as of natural sciences and 
mathematics, evidence for the intellectual 
factors indicates that the experimental 
compared with the conventional schools 
provide for equal achievement on the re- 
call of facts and information, and usually 
for superior achievement in obtaining 
facts, organizing facts, interpreting facts, 
and applying facts and principles to new 
situations. Evidence for dynamic and 
scientific beliefs and attitudes in social 
studies and natural sciences is definitely 
in favor of the experimental schools. In 
social performance factors, pupils of the 
experimental school exceed those of the 
conventional school in both the quantity 
and the quality of self-initiated and co- 
operative activities in classroom behavior. 
The various experimental practices for 
integrating and enriching the social 
studies, English, and art have not de- 
tracted from the outcomes usually meas- 
ured; rather they have added increased 
proficiency in other major outcomes of 
instruction. A similar conclusion may be 
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drawn from the data concerning the 
natural sciences and mathematics. 

In all tested objectives of French in- 
struction—reading, vocabulary, grammar 
—the experimental schools show superi- 
ority in abilities to use the French lan- 
guage. The newer teaching methods in 
Latin, which stress reading as a major 
aim of instruction allow pupils on tests 
of Latin reading to achieve better scores 
than pupils in classes where the gram- 
mar objective is stressed. Vocabulary 
achievement of the old and new types of 
Latin teaching is not markedly differ- 
ent, but in grammar the conventional 
schools show superiority in achievement 
when compared with the experimental 
schools. 

Data on the physical fitness of boys 
and girls under the experimental prac- 
tices compared with the conventional 
practices show favorable and superior 
differences for the experimental prac- 
tices. The differences for both boys and 
girls are statistically significant. 

In attitudes toward personal and social 
adjustment, pupils in experimental and 
conventional schools show no clear-cut 
differences. The tests employed in this 
study are admittedly inadequate, hence 
more extensive and refined measurements 
of many aspects of personality and char- 
acter are both desirable and necessary 
before truly reliable conclusions may be 
stated. 

In general it may be said that experi- 
mental high schools of this study achieve 
equally with conventional schools in the 
acquisition of facts and information. The 
experimental schools show _ superior 
achievement in the interpretation and ap- 
plication of facts to new problems and 
in the development of dynamic social, 
scientific, and personal attitudes and per- 
formance, 
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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS* 


NE of the significant trends in edu- 

cation of recent years has been in 
the direction of comparative education. 
A deep-seated interest in English educa- 
cation and a desire to learn first-hand 
the educational ideals and practices of 
England in so far as they relate to the 
field of history furnished the motivation 
which led to this study. 

The data presented are the result of 
visits made over a period of almost a 
year to the classrooms of some fifty 
schools of various types, both elementary 
and secondary, in every part of England, 
to three universities, two university col- 
lege training departments, and five train- 
ing colleges; of personal interviews with 
educational officials, educational direc- 
tors, inspectors, principals, headmasters, 
headmistresses, readers, lecturers, tutors, 
teachers, students, and pupils; of per- 
sonal correspondence; of research in the 
libraries of the British Museum, the 
Board of Education, the University of 
London Institute of Education, and the 
London County Council. 


CONCLUSIONS 


After a century of ups and downs his- 
tory is today taught in virtually every 
elementary school in England, though it 
is not a required subject. Teachers of 
every level in England are free to frame 
their own syllabi and to choose their 
own methods of teaching. It is felt, how- 
ever, that the responsibility for framing 
the syllabus without expert guidance is 
one too great for most of the teachers of 
the! elementary schools to bear. Sugges- 
tions and recommendations to teachers 
come from trained history specialists. 


The classroom lesson, in the main, is of 
the lecture type. This tendency, however, 
is being corrected in progressive schools. 
An increasing number of teachers of ele- 
mentary schools have received or are 
receiving university training. 

History is now established among the 
studies of the secondary school, but as a 
medium of liberal education its validity 
in the minds of not a few people is open 
to question. In recent years the scope 
of this subject has been materially wid- 
ened. In many secondary schools there 
is no systematic teaching of current 
events or even of the history of the last 
twenty years. Within the last year, how- 
ever, an Association for Education in 
Citizenship has been formed, the poten- 
tialities of which would seem to be in- 
calculable. The history lecture is even 
more formal than that of the elementary 
school, and, for the lack of a detailed 
syllabus suffers often from indefiniteness 
and the want of a clear-cut objective. 
The emphasis both in the secondary 
school textbooks and in most of the 
teaching observed is political and mili- 
tary, though the best opinion is on the 
side of social and economic emphasis. 
A strong nationalistic and imperialistic 
bias, quite similar to that of American 
textbooks, permeates English textbooks on 
the whole. A growing number of schools 
are organized for individual work. It is 
probably along this line that the teaching 
of history in England has most to give 
to the outside world. The examination 
system, as in the United States, tends to 
defeat every aim for which history is 
taught. Many educators, disturbed over 
this situation, have recently made recom- 
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mendations with the aim of directing the 
examinations along different lines. The 
high academic qualifications of secondary 
school teachers cannot be too highly 
praised; professional qualifications are 
not high and in most cases are not even 
regarded as necessary. 

In the best of the training colleges the 
treatment of subject matter is profes- 
sional, though the formal lecture with 
little or no participation on the part of 
the students is the method most often 
observed. The thesis work is most cred- 
itable. The work is very thorough, and 
in the best of these schools there is a 
high degree of correlation between the 
training in history and what, in progres- 
sive opinion, ought to be done in the ele- 
mentary school. From such colleges our 
teachers colleges might learn a good deal. 

The professional work in the univer- 
sity and university college training col- 
leges leaves an impression that is much 
less satisfactory, consisting as it does of 
one crowded year (and in some of the 
universities of a scant half dozen lessons 
in method) superimposed upon a three- 
or four-year academic course. The for- 
mal lecture is here again open to ques- 
tion. The unusually generous allotment 
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of time to practical work under super- 
vision in all institutions that prepare 
teachers is an outstanding feature. 

In the opinion of the author of this 
study the great potential contribution of 
the teaching of history in English schools 
will not be fully realized without a 
fairer adjustment of the timetable, the 
provision of more adequate equipment, a 
change in the attitude of the general pub- 
lic such that a teacher need no longer 
feel a sort of inferiority complex be- 
cause he is teaching a “modern side,” 
and the full recognition that in special- 
ization lies the strength, not the weak- 
ness, of the history teacher. 

It is hoped that this study may be of 
some value (1) to students of compara- 
tive education in the way of furnishing 
more detailed information as to English 
school procedure, (2) as a background 
against which to check up the procedures 
of other countries, (3) as a source of in- 
formation with regard to the methods 
used by teachers on the several levels, 
and (4) by revealing the contribution 
that the teaching of history in England 
has for the outside world. To these ends 
a very comprehensive appendix has been 
included in the present study. 
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COLLEGE NOTES 


Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College on Thursday, No- 
vember 19, 1936, the following action 
was taken: 


Walter E. Hager, Ph.D., Assistant Secre- 
tary of Teachers College, was appointed 
Secretary of Teachers College. 


Thad L. Hungate, M.S., Auditor of Teach- 
ers College, was appointed Controller of 
Teachers College. 


The administrative title in Teachers Col- 
lege of Clarence Linton, Ph.D., Secre- 
tary of Teachers College, was changed 
to Chairman of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Advisement. 


The Trustees acknowledged a gift of 
$6,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation 
for the study by Professor E. deS. Brun- 
ner of cultural work in rural areas of 
the United States; and to the Institute of 
Educational Research (Division of Psy- 
chology), of $5,000 from the International 
Auxiliary Language Association for the 
completion of the Comparative Frequency 
List, and of $10,000 from the Payne Fund 
through the Civics Research Institute, 
Washington, D. C., for a study of the 
Social Behavior and Civic Training of 
Children. 


The following action was approved at 
meetings of the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Trustees subsequent to the 
meeting of the Board on Thursday, April 
23, 1936: 


Karl W. Bigelow, Ph.D., Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Buffalo, was 
appointed Visiting Professor of Educa- 
tion for the academic year 1936-1937. 

Erich Hylla, formerly of the Prussian Min- 
istry of Education, was appointed Visit- 
ing Professor of Education for the aca- 
demic year 1936-1937. 

Lennox Grey, Ph.D., Instructor in English 
in the University of Chicago, was ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of English. 


John William Tibble, Senior Lecturer in 
Education at University College in Ex- 
eter, England, was appointed Visiting 
Assistant Professor of Education in New 
College for the academic year 1936-1937. 

The resignations of Heber Harper, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education, and of William 
R. Odell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Ed- 
ucation, were accepted. 

The title of Hugh Grant Rowell, M.D., was 
changed from Assistant Professor of 
Health Education to Assistant Professor 
of Education. 


The following deaths were reported: 


Frank M. McMurry, Professor Emeritus 
of Education, on August 1, 1936. 

Clyde J. Tidwell, Assistant Professor of 
Education and Director of the Bureau of 
Publications, on September 28, 1936. 


Leaves of absence for 1936-1937 were 
reported for record: 


Academic Year, Norval L. Church 
(changed from Spring Session), Donald 
G. Tewksbury, Henry W. Simon.* 

Winter Session, William H. Withers.* 

Spring Session, Isabel M. Stewart. 

* Not sabbatical. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNI NOTES 


Portrait of Mary Swartz Rose 


On October 19 a portrait of Professor 
Mary Swartz Rose which now hangs in 
the Grace Dodge Room was presented 
to Teachers College by former students 
of Professor Rose, many of whom were 
present on this occasion to do honor to 
their friend and former teacher. In the 
portrait, the artist, Ivan G. Olinsky, has 
very successfully caught the sparkle and 
vivacity of his subject. 

Professor Grace McLeod, Professor 
Rose’s colleague in nutrition work at 
Teachers College since 1919, acted as 
chairman on the occasion of the presen- 
tation. In summing up the debt of stu- 
dents, teachers, and laymen to Professor 
Rose, she said, in part: 

“Twenty-seven years ago this fall 
Mrs. Rose started the teaching of nutri- 
tion as a college subject. When we con- 
sider the fact that today it is only about 
forty years since nutrition was recog- 
nized as a separate science, we realize 
what a pioneering that was on the part 
of both Mrs. Rose and the College. 
Then, as now and always, Mrs. Rose 
answered the description of a genius as 
one who has infinite capacity for hard 
work. And how she expected all of us to 
fit that definition along with her! Con- 
sequently we have been led to attempt and 
achieve what without her inspiration we 
would never have thought possible. 

“Most of us are familiar with the 
wide range of her professional interests. 
To mention a few of them—the active 
part she has taken during these years in 
such professional societies as the Amer- 
ican Society of Biological Chemists, the 
American Home Economics Association, 
the American Dietetic Association, the 
American Institute of Nutrition; the 
valuable work she did as a member of 
the Food Board at the time of the World 
War; her activities as a member of the 
Council on Foods of the American Med- 
ical Association, of the editorial board of 
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the Journal of Nutrition, of the govern- 
ing board of the East Harlem Nursing 
and Health Demonstration, of the ad- 
visory board of the New York Herald- 
Tribune Institute, and, most recent of 
all, of the Technical Commission of the 
Health Organization of the League of 
Nations; her pioneering in the writing of 
books for us in nutrition: The Labora- 
tory Handbook for Dietetics, Feeding 
the Family, Foundations of Nutrition; 
her research work, resulting in many 
valuable additions to the field of nutri- 
tion; and, above all, her teaching. Is it 
any wonder that Dr. Mendel once said 
of her, ‘You know, Arnold Bennett has 
written a book on How to Live on 
Twenty-four Hours a Day. Well, Mrs. 
Rose has beaten him—she has found the 
twenty-fifth hour.’ ” 

Other educators rose to pay tribute to 
the smiling, youthful-looking guest of 
honor. Among them were Miss Grace 
Adamson of the East Harlem Nursing 
and Health Service; Professor Maurice 
A. Bigelow, head of the Department of 
Practical Science Research in the Ad- 
vanced School of Education of Teachers 
College; Miss Lenna Cooper, Director 
of Dietetics at Montefiore Hospital, 
New York City; Miss Mary McCor- 
mick, Supervisor of Nutrition Teaching 
in Albany; and Dr. Henry C. Sherman, 
who is internationally famous for his re- 
searches in the field of chemistry and 
nutrition. 

Speaking for the College, Dean Wil- 
liam F. Russell paid tribute to Mrs. 
Rose in the following words: “In my 
oficial capacity of Dean of Teachers 
College, I am happy to accept this testi- 
mony of respect for a great professor, 
honored as a scientist and educator by 
leading people here and abroad. I know 
that the calls for service from abroad are 
appreciated by all of us. And I know the 
affection that your friends hold for you. 
It has been a pleasure to work with 


you. 
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Advanced School of Education 


Dean Emeritus James FE. Russell was 
the guest of honor and principal speaker 
at the Advanced School dinner on Oc- 
tober 26. After being introduced by Pro- 
fessor Paul Monroe, a member of his 
first faculty, he gave an intimate account 
of his early experiences in the develop- 
ment of Teachers College, followed by a 
challenge to students of the Advanced 
School to forge ahead. More than two 
hundred faculty members and students 
had the privilege of hearing Dr. Russell 
and of meeting him later in the evening. 


Among the alumni who are giving full 
time to post-doctoral study at Teachers 
College this year are Dr. Juan J. Osuna, 
now on leave from the University of 
Porto Rico, where he is director of 
teacher training; Dr. Raymond G. 
Drewry, who for the past five years has 
been dean of the College of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Wash.; and Dr. Faye Hunting- 
ton Klyver, dean at William Smith Col- 
lege, Geneva, N. Y., for the past seven 
years. Others registered in the post- 
doctoral group are Dr. Walter N. 
Durost, editor of tests, World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y.; Dr. Edna E. 
Lamson, instructor at State Teachers 
College, Jersey City, N. J.; Dr. Frank 
M. Misner; Dr. Howard D. Langford; 
and Dr. Laura K. Eads. 


Recent alumni visitors to the Advanced 
School include Dr. Leonard John Nut- 
tall, superintendent of schools, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Dr. Merle S. Ward, presi- 
dent of Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Mich.; Dr. Ruth V. Pope, academic 
dean, Hood College, Frederick, Md.; 
Dr. Harry Wann, superintendent of 
schools, Madison, N. J.; and Dr. Joseph 
Zubin, now with the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene. 


At the Advanced School Forum held 
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December 3 from 2 to 4 P.M. in Milbank 
Chapel, Professor Arthur I. Gates spoke 
on “Research in the Language Arts,” 
and Mr. David H. Russell took as his 
topic “Some Characteristics of Poor 
Spellers.” 


Professor and Mrs. N. L. Engelhardt 
entertained at tea at their Fieldston 
home on October 25 for the faculty 
members and the matriculated students 
of the department of Advanced Profes- 
sional Education. 


Administration of School 
Systems 


The Administration Club met at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. George D. 
Strayer in Riverdale, N. Y., November 
13. Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant 
Commissioner for Elementary Education 
of New York State, spoke to the Club 
regarding the work of the State Educa- 
tion Department. 


Professor Strayer addressed the Dela- 
ware Citizens Association in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Delaware 
State Education Association, held in 
Wilmington on November 13. He dis- 
cussed possibilities for the improvement 
of the schools of the state. 


Field work is under way in connection 
with the survey of the schools of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Professor L. Thomas Hop- 
kins and a group of field workers spent 
the week of November 9 in Hartford 
gathering data for it. During the week 
of November 16 various groups worked 
in Hartford under the direction of Pro- 
fessors George D. Strayer, N. L. Engel- 
hardt, Maxie N. Woodring, Wilbur C. 
Hallenbeck, Peter W. Dykema, Fred 
Strickler, Ruth M. Strang, and Mary de 
Garmo Bryan. 


Elementary School Building Survey 
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Manual, prepared by Professor N. L. 
Engelhardt has been published recently 
by the Bureau of Publications of Teach- 
ers College. This manual is intended for 
use in the analysis of elementary school 
buildings, and supplements the Strayer- 
Engelhardt Score Card for Elementary 
School Buildings. 


Professor Engelhardt is a member of 
United States Commissioner Studebaker’s 
advisory committee which selected the 
locations for the Public Forum projects 
being instituted in different parts of the 
United States. 


On November 10 Professor Engelhardt 
addressed the Yonkers Parent-Teacher 
Association at School No. 3 on the topic 
“The School Budget.” 


Professor Engelhardt took part in the 
dedication exercises for the new high 
school building in Cold Spring, N. Y., on 
November 11. 


During the conference of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
November 13 and 14, Professor Engel- 
hardt participated in a panel discussion 
on the topic “Democracy and School Ad- 
ministration.” 


On November 24 Professor Engelhardt 
addressed a luncheon meeting of the 
Rotary Club of Passaic, N. J., on the 
topic “The School and the Community.” 


Adult Education 


The findings of the Reading Study in the 
joint Library and Adult Elementary Ed- 
ucation field, which was begun three 
years ago by Mrs. Elizabeth C. Morriss, 
then associate in Adult Education, were 
reported to the regular conference of 
Evening Elementary School Principals of 


the New York City Public Schools on 
October 26 by Miss Dorothy Holver- 
son, associate in Adult Education. Mr. 
I. O. Hornstein, assistant director in 
charge of evening elementary schools, 
announced that the eight schools co- 
operating in the study were to be given 
small school libraries. Each of the eight 
collections is made up of those books 
from the list of books tested by the study 
which are known to be in accord with the 
educational abilities, needs, and interests 
of the students within the school. The 
books were selected by Mrs. Morriss and 
Miss Holverson and given by the Board 
of Education. Miss Holverson installed 
the eight school collections in the co- 
operating schools during the month of 
November. 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner has 
been appointed a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission to survey the whole 
field of vocational education. He at- 
tended the organization meeting of the 
Commission in Washington on Novem- 
ber 6. 


Professor Lyman Bryson conducted a 
panel at the Lake Mohonk meeting of 
the New York Library Association on 
September 24 and 25. The subject for 
discussion was “Adult Education in Li- 
braries.” 


At the first meeting of the Maplewood 
South Orange Adult School, September 
22, Professor Bryson conducted a dis- 
cussion on “Modern Education and Pub- 
lic Opinion.” He addressed the first 
meeting of the Passaic Forum October 
5 on the subject “Are We Done With 
Democracy?” He also spoke before the 
General Session and the High School 
Section of the Teacher's Institute of 
Lackawanna County, Pa., on October 
30, and in the evening of the same day 
addressed a dinner meeting of the teach- 
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ers at work on the government projects 
in that region. 


Professor Frank W. Cyr attended the 
tenth Biennial Congress of the Co-oper- 
ative League at Columbus, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 8 to 10. The chief topic under 
consideration was the direction of the 
rapid growth of Consumers’ Co-opera- 
tives in recent years. Reports were made 
of the development of co-operatives in 
electrification, insurance and finance, co- 
operative medicine, credit unions, hous- 
ing, and Farmers’ Co-operatives. Al- 
though Farmers’ Co-operatives have been 
an important enterprise in the United 
States for sixty years, the Consumers’ 
Co-operatives are a comparatively recent 
development. 

The department of Adult Education 
at Teachers College is considering offer- 
ing a course on Co-operatives. 


Child Development Institute 


Miss Adeline Missal, formerly consultant 
in the Family Consultation Bureau of 
the Institute, has accepted a position at 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, 
N. Y., where she will develop new 
courses in homemaking for undergradu- 
ate students. This course will be or- 
ganized in connection with the work in 
the field of child development. 


Publication of Play, the Child’s Response 
to Life, by Christine Heinig and Rose 
Alschuler, is announced by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. It is one of a series of 
five volumes entitled Childhood, which 
are edited and sponsored by the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education. 


Professor Arthur T. Jersild addressed 
the Character Education Institute at the 
Seth Boyden School, Maplewood, N. J., 
on October 22 on the subject “Radio and 
Character Education.” 
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Commercial Education 


Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart spoke at the 
Commercial Section meeting of the New 
York State Teachers Association, West- 
ern Zone, which was held in Buffalo on 
October 30. Her address was on the 
subject “‘Personal-Use’ and ‘Voca- 
tional-Use’ Typewriting and the Skills 
Which Should Be Developed in Each.” 


The 1936 issue of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association Yearbook, en- 
titled “Guidance in Commercial Educa- 
tion,” has recently been published. Dr. 
William R. Odell, former assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, 
edited this yearbook. Mr. Clyde E. 
Rowe, associate in Commercial Educa- 
tion, who is taking over Dr. Odell’s work 
this year, contributed the bibliographical 
section on “Guidance in Commercial 
Education.” 


Comparative Education 


A Field Course in Comparative Educa- 
tion and Cultural Institutions in the 
Orient will be given in the summer of 
1937 by Professor Benjamin R. Andrews. 
Three weeks of study will be spent in 
China and three in Japan, including the 
World Education Conference in Tokyo. 
A program of daily conferences and dis- 
cussions with educational leaders, and 
field trips to schools and institutions will 
be provided and special contacts will be 
arranged to meet the interests of class 
members in elementary, secondary, and 
higher education, teacher training, spe- 
cial subjects (such as the social studies, 
the arts, health education, and home eco- 
nomics), and other fields. The group will 
sail from Seattle, Wash., on June 25 and 
will return there on September 7. The 
course will carry credit in Teachers Col- 
lege. The total cost will be about seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. Professor An- 
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drews will supply further information 
regarding this course to those who are 
interested in enrolling. 


Curriculum 


Dr. David E. Weglein, superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore, Md., has asked Pro- 
fessor Herbert B. Bruner to advise with 
selected members of the Baltimore school 
staff on curriculum problems. One hun- 
dred teachers, principals, and supervisors 
have been selected for special work on 
the curriculum aspects of socio-economic 
problems for 1936-1937. Professor 
Bruner will spend several days with 
these groups during the first semester. 
Four graduate students of Teachers Col- 
lege are assisting him: Mr. William P. 
Patterson, principal, State Street Ele- 
mentary-Junior High School, Hacken- 
sack, N. J.; Mr. Bernard Carp, director 
of dramatics and social art, Garfield 
Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. George 
W. Dawson, head of English depart- 
ment, High School, Manhasset, N. Y.; 
and Dr. Frank C. Misner, head of 
mathematics department and chairman of 
curriculum revision, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Mr. Hugh B. Wood; Mr. Thomas W. 
Rice, principal, Laning Avenue School, 
Verona, N. J.; Mr. Harry Carlson; 
Miss Luella Overn; Miss Alma Moore, 
principal (on leave), Bonner Elementary 
School, Tyler, Tex.; and Mr. Arthur 
Maberry, superintendent of schools (on 
leave), Bangs, Tex.—all graduate stu- 
dents in Teachers College—accompanied 
Professor Bruner to Chester, Pa., on 
October 27, to assist in the work which 
is being done on some of the curriculum 
problems of this community. Superin- 
tendent F. Hermann Fritz and the 
teachers of Chester are entering the sec- 
ond year of their curriculum program. 


Superintendent W. M. Green and Cur- 
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riculum Director John C. Parker are 
entering the seventh year of the curric- 
ulum program at Fort Worth, Tex. 
Courses of study have been turned out 
in practically every field with the excep- 
tion of senior high school science, home 
economics, foreign languages, commer- 
cial education, and health and physical 
education. It is planned that courses in 
these fields will be completed by the fall 
of 193. Professor Bruner is acting as 
consultant to this program. 


Professor Bruner delivered two ad- 
dresses at the meeting of the East Cen- 
tral Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association on October 9. In the 
general session he spoke on “Some 
Trends in Curriculum Making and 
Teaching in the Public Schools,” and in 
the high school section he discussed the 
topic “Curriculum Building in American 
Secondary Schools.” 


On October 30, at a meeting of the Mid- 
dlesex County Teachers Association, 
Boston, Mass., Professor Bruner deliv- 
ered an address on “The Place of Mod- 
ern Socio-economic Problems in Amer- 
ican Education.” Following the meeting 
he was a guest at a luncheon for speak- 
ers and officers, held at the Hotel Ken- 
more. 


On October 30 Professor Hopkins par- 
ticipated in the program of the annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association, 
held in Rockford, Ill. He addressed the 
group on “An Integrating Personality” 
and “The Emerging Elementary School 
Curriculum.” While in Rockford, he also 
addressed the Rock River Valley School- 
masters’ Club on the topic “A Curric- 
ulum Creed for School Administrators.” 
Professor Hopkins spent October 31 at 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
where he addressed a group interested in 
the state curriculum program, the St. 
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Louis County curriculum program, and 
programs of individual cities in the state. 
His morning address was on the topic 
“Philosophy and the Curriculum” ; at the 
luncheon meeting he discussed “Trends in 
Curriculum Development.” 


Professor Hopkins addressed the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the Washington 
School, Ridgewood, N. J., on November 
3 on the topic “Educating the Whole 
Child.” 


On October 2 and 3 Professor Hopkins 
participated in the Institute for Leaders 
of Adult Education Centers for the State 
of Delaware, held at Sandy Cove, Md. 
He was a member of a panel on “Guid- 
ance for Young Adults,” and led the 
panel discussion on “Newer Emphases 
in Educational Measurements.” He gave 
a summary of reports of group discussion 
at the general meeting on October 3. 


Educational Psychology 


A group of approximately fifty-seven 
WPA workers have been assigned to 
Professor Arthur I. Gates to continue 
investigations of diagnosis and instruc- 
tion in reading and in other problems 
connected with the education of dull- 
normal children (1.Q.’s 75 to 90) in the 
Speyer Experimental School, Public 
School 500, operated jointly by the Board 
of Education of the City of New York 
and the Advanced School of Education 
of Teachers College. Mr. David H. 
Russell, associate in educational psychol- 
ogy, is directing the work in the Speyer 
School. For the current year the follow- 
ing investigations have been arranged: 

1. A study of the relationship between 
various characteristics of children on en- 
tering school and their success in learn- 
ing to read during the year. Tests of 
reading readiness, vision, intelligence, 
and other factors are being employed. 
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2. A study of the effect of delaying the 
beginning of reading for one term in the 
case of dull-normal children. For this 
study, a group of pupils who entered 
school last February are being given the 
same general type of instruction in read- 
ing, beginning October 1, 1936, as is 
being given to another group who en- 
tered school for the first time at this 
date, and who are otherwise equivalent 
to what the other pupils were last Feb- 
ruary. 

3. A study of the effect of teaching 
reading in the primary grades by a pro- 
gram which includes a much greater 
amount of easy reading material than 
that used in the typical class. Eight or 
more classes in local schools will be em- 
ployed for this study. 

4. A series of studies designed to indi- 
cate the most effective and economical 
methods of determining the most suita- 
ble difficulty level of material for silent 
and oral reading in the primary grades. 
Among other things this study will in- 
clude an analysis of the pupil’s ability to 
work out the recognition and pronuncia- 
tion of words as well as to understand 
words at various levels in Thorndike’s 
Teachers Word Book of 20,000 Words. 

5. A study of the auditory, visual, and 
speech characteristics of poor spellers. 
This study is designed to further the de- 
velopment of the diagnostic and remedial 
program for spelling disabilities. 


Professor Percival M. Symonds has an 
article in the September issue of The 
Journal of Educational Psychology en- 
titled “Influence of Order of Presenta- 
tion of Items on Ranking.” 


Professor Symonds spoke at a meeting of 
the Upper New York State Psycholo- 
gists, held on October 24 at Skidmore 
College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on 
“Developments under Way Regarding 
the Legislative Program in New York 
State for the Licensing of Psychologists.” 
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Educational Sociology 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner ad- 
dressed the Greenville County, S. C., 
teachers associations on “School and 
Community” on October 8 and 9. Pro- 
fessor Brunner visited Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts 
October 22 and 23 and delivered four 
addresses: three to the annual confer- 
ence of the entire extension staff of the 
College and one to the resident and ex- 
tension social science staff. The addresses 
dealt with the implications of sociology 
for agricultural and home economic ex- 
tension and with rural social trends dur- 
ing the depression. 


Elementary Education 


Dr. Karl Bigelow discussed “Issues of 
the Election” with the members of the 
major course in Elementary Education 
on October 27. Dr. Bigelow is a visiting 
professor of education at Teachers Col- 


lege this year from the University of 
Buffalo. 


Professor J. R. McGaughy participated 
in meetings of two sections of the Ne- 
braska State Teachers Association on 
October 29 and 30. He addressed the 
General Session at Kearney and served 
as chairman of a panel discussion on 
“The School’s Provision for Individual 
Differences” at Omaha. 


Professor Milo B. Hillegas addressed the 
State Teachers Association meeting at 
Hartford, Conn., on October 30. His 
topic was “Salary Schedules Based upon 
Merit Ratings.” Later in the afternoon 
Professor Hillegas summarized his ad- 
dress over the radio. 


Professor Lois Coffey Mossman ad- 
dressed the following educational meet- 
ings during October on topics related to 


elementary education: Long Island Di- 
vision of the New York State Teachers 
Association, Hempstead, L. I., October 
9; Michigan Educational Association, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., October 15; State 
Teachers Association, Providence, R. L., 
October 23; and New York State Teach- 
ers Association, Western Zone, Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 30. 


Professor Jean Betzner addressed groups 
of school workers at the following meet- 
ings: State Teachers Association, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, October 8 and 9; the 
teachers of Cumberland, Md., October 
15; and State Teachers Association, 
Utica, N. Y., October 23. Professor 
Betzner spent the week of October 25 
with the teachers in Logan, Utah, visit- 
ing schools, speaking to teachers’ meet- 
ings, and so forth. 


Miss Roma Gans participated in the fol- 
lowing educational meetings during Oc- 
tober: New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Hempstead, L. I., October 9; 
Pennsylvania State Teachers Association, 
Reading, October 24; Pennsylvania State 
Teachers Association, Scranton, October 
29 and 30; and Association for Childhood 
Education, Scranton, October 29. 


English 


Professor Allan Abbott was a member 
of the panel on “Literature and Social 
Intelligence” at the Saturday afternoon 
meeting of the regional conference of the 
Progressive Education Association meet- 
ing, held in New York City November 
13 and 14. 


The Silver Anniversary convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
was held in Boston, Mass., November 
26 to 28. Professors Abbott, Franklin T. 
Baker, Elizabeth C. Cook, Lennox Grey, 
and Ida A. Jewett attended the meetings 
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of the convention. A special effort was 
made to bring to the meeting as many as 
possible of the founders and former pres- 
idents, among whom Professors Baker 
and Abbott are included. Professor Jew- 
ett participated in a discussion of the 
responsibility of teachers of English to 
fight war, and was chairman of the 
steering committee of a meeting devoted 
to the presentation and discussion of 
ideas directed toward the improvement 
of teacher-training curricula. Professor 
Abbott presided at a meeting of special 
interest to those in the field of college 
teaching. 

Professor Abbott is a member of the 
Council’s committee on English in the 
rural schools, and would be grateful for 
notes from the field regarding any espe- 
cially significant work in English in the 
rural high schools, particularly if the 
work which is being done is related to 
life in the community. 


Mrs. Warren Cowles is giving a course 
in the Community and the School at the 
New Jersey State Normal College, 
Newark, N. J. 


Guidance 
and Personnel 


On November 5 Professor H. D. Kitson 
participated in a panel discussion on 
“Professional Standards for Counselors,” 
arranged by the New York City Branch 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. On December 3 he ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation, which was 
held in New York City, his subject being 
“The Training of the Personnel Officer.” 


Dr. Roy N. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed a member of the committee on 
Training Placement Workers of the 
Welfare Council of New York City. 
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Student Personnel 
Administration 


On October 29 to 31, Professor Ruth 
Strang attended the East Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Association and addressed the 
following sections on the subjects listed: 
Primary Section, “Health Materials for 
the Primary Grades’; Elementary Prin- 
cipals, ““How to Make Health Educa- 
tion in the Elementary School More Ef- 
fective’; and Health Education Section, 
“The Health Guidance of Individual 
Pupils—Diagnosis of Their Health 
Needs and Making Provision for Them.” 


At the meeting of the New York State 
Association of Deans, in Buffalo on No- 
vember 14, Professor Strang participated 
in a panel discussion on “Co-operative 
Guidance—a Present Luxury and Defi- 
nite Need.” 


Miss Edith Ouzts (T. C. 1936) has re- 
ceived from a private foundation a grant 
for the study of student unions on thirty- 
five American university and college 
campuses. She is working with the Asso- 
ciation of College Unions and under the 
supervision of the department of Student 
Personnel Administration. Miss Ouzts’s 
study will include the building facilities, 
the activities program and its educational 
evaluation, the financial management and 
set-up, and the personnel—their duties 
and qualifications. 


Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones read three 
papers at a conference of guidance and 
personnel workers from the Middle 
West, which was held at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl., on November 
21. The titles of her papers were “Func- 
tions of the High School Dean and Ad- 
viser,’ “Newer Techniques in Guidance 
and Personnel Work,” and “The Work 
of a Guidance Laboratory.” At the 
meeting of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Deans in Buffalo on November 
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14, Professor Lloyd-Jones read a paper 
summarizing the present functional 
status of guidance in relation to educa- 
tion. 


Professor Lloyd-Jones lectured at Yale 
University on November 17 on “The 
Organization of Counseling in Colleges 
and Universities.” 


The following officers of the Student 
Personnel Administration Club have been 
elected for the Winter Session: Presi- 
dent, Miss Nar Warren Taylor, head- 
mistress, Louise $. McGehee School for 
Girls, New Orleans, La.; vice-president 
and program chairman, Miss Anne F. 
Hodgkins, director of education and rec- 
reation, Girls’ Service League, New 
York City; secretary, Miss Helen C. 
Burns, teacher of English, High School, 
Iowa City, Iowa; treasurer, Mr. Law- 
rence A. Riggs, head of social studies de- 
partment, Union High School, Ceres, 
Calif.; and social chairman, Miss Mar- 
garet M. Crosby, teacher of English and 
social studies, Chaffey Union High, On- 
tario, Calif. 


Miss Adelaide P. Bostick (A.M. 1935) 
has been appointed dean of women and 
instructor in English at the Boiling 
Springs Junior College, Boiling Springs, 
N.C 


Miss Margaret Wilbourn (A.M. 
1935) is assistant dean at Judson Col- 
lege, Marion, Ala. 

Miss Helen L. Lieghley has been ap- 
pointed dean of residence and teacher of 
English at Cottey College, Nevada, Mo. 

Mrs. Mary F. Swaney (A.M. 1934) 
has been made dean and assistant prin- 
cipal at the Junior High School, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Miss Blanche E. Baker has gone to 
the Union High School, Yuma, Ariz., as 
the dean and vice-principal. 

Miss Mary E. Babcock is now acting 
as secretary to the dean and doing ad- 
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visory work, as well as conducting an 
orientation course for freshmen, at the 
Greenville Women’s College, Greenville, 
S. C. 

Miss Edith Mary Stewart (A.M. 
1936) is director of the dormitory at 
Muskingum College, New Concord, 
Ohio. 

Miss Marjorie French (A.M. 1932) 
has been named assistant principal at 
Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Miss Edith L. Spencer (A.M. 1927) 
is the new dean of women at Juniata 
College, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Miss Madeline Lewis (A.M. 1936) is 
dean of girls at Dean Academy, Franklin, 
Mass. 

Miss Lide Spragins has been appointed 
dean of women at Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Tex. 

Dr. Lila Skinner, who has been assist- 
ant dean and assistant professor of psy- 
chology at the Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, IIL, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Dr. Evelyn Miller as 
dean of women at Alleghany College, 
Meadville, Pa. 

Miss Margaret Peck (A.M. 1927), for 
several years Y.W.C.A. secretary at Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex., has ac- 
cepted the position of dean of residence 
at Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Miss Sarah Blanding, dean of women 
at the University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., is chairman of the Program 
Committee for the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. 

Miss Savannah L. Cross, recently as- 
sociate dean of women at the Stephen F. 
Austin State Teachers College, Nacog- 
doches, Tex., resigned her position when 
she was married to Mr. Ellie D. Lockey, 
Jr. 


Horace Mann School 


On October 22 to 24 Miss Helen At- 
kinson, Miss LaVergne Wood, and Miss 
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Mary Harden attended the meetings of 
heads of schools and school representa- 
tives with the Directing Committee of 
the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive 
Education Association, held at Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 


On November 9 Miss Atkinson spoke at 
the regional dinner meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 
held at Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 


Mass. 


The following members of Horace Mann 
faculty took part in the November meet- 
ings of the New York Regional Confer- 
ence of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation: Professor Gerald S. Craig, Pro- 
fessor Belle Boas, Miss Marion Flagg, 
and Miss Mary Harden. 


Library 


A tentative draft of Standards for 
Teachers College Libraries, prepared by 
students in the graduate seminar at Co- 
lumbia University School of Library 
Service under the direction of Professor 
Eleanor M. Witmer, was discussed at 
the Eastern College Librarians Associa- 
tion meeting in November. 


A revised edition of Vocations in Fiction 
is being prepared by Miss M. Rebecca 
Lingenfelter and will be issued by the 
American Library Association in the near 
future. 


Miss Ethel M. Feagley addressed the 
meeting of the Virginia Library Associa- 
tion in Old Point Comfort on October 
24. Her subject was “The Challenge of 
the School Library.” 


The eleventh number of The Library 
Consultant, treating of state and munic- 
ipal educational documents, is now avail- 
able. Copies of this issue, as well as of 
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earlier issues on the subjects of book re- 
views, government documents, statistics 
needed in educational work, and mate- 
rials for the study and teaching of Eng- 
lish, history, and science, can be obtained 
from the Office of the Library at fifteen 
cents each. The subscription price for 
four issues each year is fifty cents. 


“Growing Up Gracefully” is the title of 
Classroom Literature for November. 
The list contains books that will meet 
boys’ and girls’ needs for aids in solving 
problems of good manners and conduct. 
Classroom Literature is issued monthly 
by the School Library Laboratory of 
Teachers College. The yearly subscrip- 
tion price is one dollar; single issues are 
sold for fifteen cents each. Forthcoming 
issues will be on indoor games and amuse- 
ments, new books for boys and girls, and 
books for non-readers. 


Lincoln School 


Miss Alfhild Axelson lectured October 
31 at the Institute on Child Hygiene and 
Care, held at Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, by the State Nurses Association of 
Ohio and the Ohio Division of the 
League of Nursing Education. 


Mr. F. J. Rex spoke on “Adult Educa- 
tion in Europe” at the annual confer- 
ence of the Delaware State Department 
of Public Instruction, Division of Adult 
Education, Sandy Cove, Md., on October 
2 and 3. 


Mrs. Arensa Sondergaard gave talks on 
“Reading” and “Dramatic Play in the 
Primary Grades” before the Hartford, 
Conn., elementary teachers at meetings 
held on October 22 and November 1 
and 2. 


Dr. Gertrude Driscoll addressed the 
Wilmington, Del., teachers October 22 
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on “Personality Development during the 


Preschool Period.” 


Miss Avah Hughes and Miss Lula 
Wright are participating in a course on 
Primary Activities at Hartford, Conn., 
for the teachers of that city. 


Mrs. Agnes Lee gave a talk to a group 
of mothers of adolescent children at Riv- 
erside Church, New York City, October 
27 on “Fostering Musical Interest.” 


Dr. Gertrude Hildreth addressed the 
meeting of Upper New York State Psy- 
chologists at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on 
October 24. 


Miss Anne T. Eaton was chairman of 
the committee on Children’s Book Room 
at the New York Times National Book 
Fair, held at Radio City, November 5 
to 19. 


Mathematics Department 


Professor W. D. Reeve was the speaker 
at the Mathematics Section of the East- 
ern Zone meeting of the New York 
State Teachers Association at Ticon- 
deroga on October 23. His topic was 
“Important Problems in the Teaching of 
Mathematics.” He also spoke to the 
Mathematics Section of the State Teach- 
ers Association at Lewiston, Me., on 
October 30 on the same topic. 


Professor Reeve was the guest of Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge, La., 
November 12 to 14. He spoke at an 
evening meeting on November 12 on the 
topic “The Place of Mathematics in 
Modern Education” ; at a dinner meeting 
the following day on “Mathematics and 
the Integrated Program”; and at a gen- 
eral meeting of faculty and students on 
“Pressing Curriculum Problems in the 
Teaching of Mathematics.” 


Professor Reeve presided at the second 
dinner meeting of Section 19 (Mathe- 
matics) of the New York Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education, 
held at the Men’s Faculty Club of Co- 
lumbia University on November 21. Pro- 
fessor Raymond Wheeler of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas was guest speaker. He 
took as his topic “Gestalt Psychology in 
Relation to the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics.” 


Measurement and Research 


Professor William A. McCall, during 
the last few months, has: 

Developed and described to the Scholia 
Club a philosophic formula for making 
decisions. All subordinate scientific for- 
mulae have been made to contribute data 
for substitution in the super formula, 
thereby settling the controversy between 
science and philosophy. 

Been made a member of Kappa Delta 
Pi Fraternity and, by way of initiation, 
addressed that organization on the topic 
“A Philosophy of Esthetics.” 

Addressed the Brooklyn Jewish Center 
Society on the topic “The Intelligence of 
the Jews,” the New York Academy of 
Education on “The Future of Educa- 
tional Research,” and the junior high 
school teachers of New York City on 
“The Improvement of Reading Ability.” 

Been made a member of the panel of 
the New York Principals’ Association 
and also of the Progressive Education 
Association. 

Initiated the project of having the 
high school graduating class of Yonkers, 
N. Y., study the public education of 
their city and prepare a report for the 
Yonkers Board of Education. 

Completed, in collaboration with oth- 
ers, the report of the Curriculum Ad- 
visory Committee to the Yonkers Board 
of Education. 

Analyzed, in collaboration with Dr. 
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Lelah Mae Crabbs and her students at 
the University of Pittsburgh, the 138 
Teachers’ Lesson Units which have been 
published to date. This analysis, showing 
the extent to which each unit satisfies 
the criteria of progressive education and 
provides for traditional subject matter, 
may be secured without cost from the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Addressed the Lower Hudson Histori- 
cal Society. 

Published, in collaboration with L. B. 
Cook and G. W. Norvell and through 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, a non- 
Shakespearean edition of Hidden Treas- 
ures in Literature. 

Become a member of a committee ad- 
vising on the inauguration and evalua- 
tion of an activity program in sixty-seven 
New York City schools. 

Published through Laidlaw Brothers, 
Inc., the Language Arts Speller. 

Become an advisory member of the 
New York City committee charged with 
developing a means of setting up growth 
expectancy standards for pupils, classes, 
and schools. 

Published, in collaboration with oth- 
ers and as a representative of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, the Code 
of Time Series Graphs. This most com- 
plete guide to graphing may be secured 
from the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, New York City. 

Conducted a nation-wide investigation 
of the reading abilities of freshmen col- 
lege students. 

Published, in collaboration with Mars- 
ton Balch and J. P. Herring and 
through Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
You and College, an elaborate guide for 
college freshmen in writing, reading, li- 
brary research, study, thinking, learning, 
planning life in college and after, educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, getting 
along with others, and so forth, creative 
activities applying the foregoing, and 
thirty-six standardized objectively-scora- 
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ble tests which at one time teach the text, 
develop reading power, measure prog- 
ress, and permit a college to make com- 
parisons with national norm percentiles. 

Taught at the summer session of the 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Addressed the California Phi Delta 
Kappa and the Berkeley City Commons 
Club on the topic “The Future of 
American Intelligence.” 

Addressed the Stanford University 
Conference on Education on the subject 
“The Measurement of Attitudes.” Here 
he saw Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, Dr. 
Harold C. Hand, Dr. Verna M. Carley, 
and Dr. Paul R. Hanna carrying for- 
ward the Teachers College tradition in 
vigorous and, according to some, radical 
fashion. 


Music Education 


National Education Week was observed 
by the department of Music Education 
at a luncheon on November 10. Dean 
William F. Russell spoke on “Signifi- 
cant Recent Developments in the Gen- 
eral Education Field.” Special music was 
furnished by Miss Virginia Coy (viola) 
and Mr. Maurice Matteson (dulcimer). 
Mr. Matteson gave examples of the folk 
songs which he had collected in some of 
the Southern states. 


Teachers College students who are doing 
music practice teaching in Public School 
43, Amsterdam Avenue and 128th Street, 
furnished the music for a special me- 
morial service held in honor of Principal 
Samuel Viertell, who died during the 
summer just after the completion of the 
splendid new building. 


The Teachers College String Quartet 
gave its first recital of the season on No- 
vember 13 in the Grace Dodge Room. 
The members of the organization this 
year are: Professor Miles A. Dreskell, 
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Mr. George Goldstein, Mr. George C. 
Wilson, and Mr. A. Aaron. 


A large number of the staff and students 
of the Department participated in the 
first meeting of the In and About New 
York Music Educators Club on October 
31. Professor Peter W. Dykema pre- 
sided, Professor Alice E. Bivins was in 
charge of the social affairs, Professor 
Miles A. Dresskell directed the orches- 
tra, and Dr. Raymond Burrows was in 
charge of financial arrangements. The 
students who participated in the playing 
with the NBC Home Symphony did so 
by playing at the Great Northern Hotel 
in unison with the orchestra which was 
broadcasting from the studios. Playing 
in unison is one of the regular educa- 
tional features scheduled for 6:35 P.M. 
on Saturdays over the Blue Network. 


During October Professor 
Dykema addressed the Rhode Island 
State Music Teachers Association in 
Providence on the subject “A Forward 
Look at Music Education in the United 
States.” During November he gave a 
series of four lectures to the music 
teachers of New Haven, Conn. 


Peter W. 


Professor Dykema is again acting as 
chairman of the Music and American 
Youth broadcasts, which are heard regu- 
larly on Sundays from 10:30 to II A.M. 
over the Red Network of the NBC. On 
December 20 the program will be broad- 
cast by the Teachers College Choir, 
under the direction of Mr. Carl W. 
Gutekunst. 


Professor H. A. Murphy will give two 
unit courses this year in the appreciation 
of the opera. One, which is devoted to 
Italian operas, was begun on November 
30; the other, on Wagnerian operas, will 
be given in the Spring session, the dates 
of the lectures to be determined by the 


dates of presentation of those operas by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


About one hundred students and staff 
members of the Department are attend- 
ing the series of plays which is being 
given by the Columbia Players in Earl 
Hall this season. The first presentation 
was “Iphigenia in Tauris,” by Euripides. 
Another group enterprise for students 
and staff is attendance at a series of 
eight concerts of the New Friends of 
Music. This organization presents un- 
usual chamber music by both string 
quartets and other small ensembles. 


Arrangements have been made for the 
Music Education Field Trip. The party 
will leave in June under the direction of 
Professor Alice E. Bivins, Mr. Sumner 
A. Jackson, and one other member of 
the staff. Full details may be obtained by 
writing to the Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Institute, Teachers College. 


An article by Professor James L. Mur- 
sell entitled “Music Lessons for Your 
Child” appeared in the November issue 
of The Parents’ Magazine, and one on 
“The Psychology of Skill,” in the No- 
vember issue of Business Education 


W orld. 


Natural Sciences 


Professor G. §. Craig was one of the 
speakers at the meeting of the East 
Tennessee State Educational Association, 
held at Knoxville, Tenn., on October 30 
and 31. His topic was “Science in the 
Education of the Young Child.” 


Professor F. L. Fitzpatrick represented 
the Ecological Society of America at the 
thirty-second annual convention of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, held in New York City on October 
23 to 27. 
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Normal School Education 


Professor E. §S. Evenden attended a 
meeting of the Committee on Standards 
and Surveys of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges at Washington, 
D. C., October 21 and 22. 


Miss Adelle H. Land, assistant profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
Buffalo, and graduate student in the 
field of the professional preparation of 
teachers, presented an account of the 
co-ordinated course in education at the 
University of Buffalo before the Ad- 
vanced School Forum held in Milbank 
Chapel on October 15. 


Dr. Thomas Alexander has returned 
from the New College Community. He 
spoke before the various regional teach- 
ers meetings of Georgia during his trip 
South. 


Professors William C. Bagley and Flor- 
ence B. Stratemeyer attended a meeting 
of the Executive Council of Kappa Delta 
Pi at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, on October 24. Others in attend- 
ance at the meeting were Dean T. C. 
McCracken, Ohio University, Dean 
Walters, Denver University, Professor 
E. I. F. Williams, Heidelberg College, 
and Dr. A. L. Hall-Quest. 


The Education Club of the New Jersey 
State Normal School, Newark, N. J., 
sponsored a meeting of the student body 
on October 22. Professor Stratemeyer 
was the principal speaker and conducted 
the discussion. 


On November 7 Professor Florence B. 
Stratemeyer addressed the student body 
and the alumni of Western State Teach- 
ers College, Kalamazoo, Mich., on the 
occasion of the inauguration of Dr. Paul 
V. Sangren as president of the College. 
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Her topic was “Teacher Education for 
Community Leadership.” 


Professor Stratemeyer attended the State 
Conference of Directors of Student 
Teaching, Critic Teachers, and the 
Members of Faculties of Education in 
Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools, 
held at Manchester College, North 
Manchester, Ind., on November 21 and 
22. At one meeting she spoke on “Sug- 
gested Principles Governing Observation 
as an Integral Part of the Student 
Teaching Program”; at the other on 
“Guiding the Student Teacher in the 
Development and Use of Principles in 
Evaluating Teaching.” 


Professor Bagley addressed a meeting of 
the Southern Women’s National Demo- 
cratic Organization in New York at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on October 31 
on “Why I Am Supporting Roosevelt.” 
The meeting was in honor of Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Mrs. Lehman. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


On November 7 at a Founders Day 
Luncheon held at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City, Professor Patty Smith 
Hill was formally inducted into the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Fraternity. On 
November 14 the Pi Lamda Theta Fra- 
ternity made her a National Honorary 
Member, at a dinner given by the local 
Columbia Chapter, Alpha Epsilon, at the 
Faculty Club of Columbia University. 
More than a score of chapters from 
different sections of the United States 
sent letters and telegrams welcoming 


Professor Hill. 


In October E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
published Nursery School and Parent 
Education in Soviet Russia, by Vera 
Fediaevsky, formerly senior scientific 
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worker of the Central Institute for the 
Protection of Motherhood and Infancy 
of Moscow, and Patty Smith Hill. The 
plans for this project were begun imme- 
diately after Professor Hill’s visit to 
Russia in 1929 at the invitation of Dr. 
A. Lunatcharsky, then Commissar of 
Education in the U.S.S.R. As fast as the 
manuscript was written by Mme. Fedia- 
evsky in English, it was mailed to Pro- 
fessor Hill, who rewrote it for use by 
the nursery school, kindergarten, and 
parent education workers in Great 
Britain, Canada, and the United States. 
More than a hundred photographs ap- 
pear in the text. The introduction was 
written by Professor Hill. Letters of 
high commendation are coming in from 
nursery school workers and psychologists, 
who emphasize especially the practical 
value of the book. 


Professor Mary Reed addressed the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Wantagh, 
L. I., on October 19. The parents were 
interested in the advantages and disad- 
vantages of teaching reading to five-year- 
olds. An interesting discussion followed 
Professor Reed’s presentation of experi- 
ences of children which gave them values 
on different developmental levels. 


Miss Alice G. Thorn took part in the 
program of the Western Zone meeting 
of the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, held in Buffalo on October 30. 
Her topic was “Music in the Kinder- 
garten.” 


Plans are being made for a group inter- 
ested in early childhood education to go 
to the Orient during the summer of 
1937. Miss Edith U. Conard has been 
appointed an organizer under the World 
Federation of Education Association, and 
the group will go in affiliation with the 
Association for Childhood Education 
under the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Association. The itinerary will be 
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unusually extensive, including Honolulu 
in Hawaii; Yokohama, Tokyo, Kyoto, 
Nara, Kobe, Nikko, and Toba in Japan; 
Taikyu, Keungju, Keijo, Songdo, Haiju, 
Sorai Beach and a trip through the Dia- 
mond Mountains in Chosen (Korea), 
Mukden in Manchukuo; and Peiping, 
Nanking, Soochow, and Shanghai in 
China. In all the places visited there will 
be a complete sightseeing program in 
addition to the educational contacts. The 
group will not only visit kindergartens 
and other institutions related to chil- 
dren’s growth needs, but will attend the 
W.F.E.A. Conference to be held in 
Tokyo August 2 to 7. The Japanese 
government is offering unusual facilities 
and making elaborate plans for the Con- 
ference. It is advisable to make reserva- 
tions as early as possible through Miss 
Conard. Approximate cost of the trip 
from June 12 to August 24, Vancouver to 
Vancouver, will be $780 including tour- 
ist class steamship (first class may be 
arranged at additional cost). 


Miss Lula E. Wright and Miss Avah 
W. Hughes are among the lecturers in 
a course for kindergarten and primary 


teachers which is being given at Hart- 
ford, Conn., this fall. 


In the October 1936 issue of Childhood 
Education there is an article by Miss 
Wright entitled “All These Things.” 


Two new books by members of the De- 
partment have been published this fall. 
Show Me How to Write in Manuscript, 
by Miss Edith U. Conard, was pub- 
lished by the Palmer Company. Reports 
from teachers in the field indicate that 
it is very useful and practical. Miss 
Conard is now working on material for 
the second edition. Mrs. Gretchen 
Ostrander Murray is the author and 
illustrator of Shoes for Sandy, published 
by Grosset and Dunlap. This book is for 
children from three to six years of age. 
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Nursing Education 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart addressed 
the Pennsylvania State Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, the Massachusetts League of Nurs- 
ing Education, and the Illinois League 
of Nursing Education during the latter 
part of October on the general topic of 
the revision of the curriculum of nursing 
schools, which is being carried on by the 
Curriculum Committee of the National 
League of Nursing Education, of which 
she is chairman. 


Professor Lillian A. Hudson attended 
the American Public Health Association 
meetings and also a joint meeting of the 
Course Directors’ Council and Directors 
of State Supervisory Nurses, held in New 
Orleans, La., in October. 


Professor Elizabeth C. Burgess was the 
speaker representing the College at the 
Teachers College luncheon held in con- 
nection with the Eastern Zone meeting 
of the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation at Troy, N. Y., on October 22. 


Physical Education 


Professor Jesse Feiring Williams gave 
two addresses at the Health and Parent 
Education Association meeting, held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 8. His topics 
were “Health—by Magic or Practice” 
and “Knowledge Is Not All.” 


On October 27 Professor Clifford L. 
Brownell attended a health conference 
held in Springfield, Mass. He addressed 
the group on “Health—A Co-operative 
Municipal Enterprise.” 


Professor F. W. Maroney served as In- 
stitute lecturer at the St. Clair County 
Teachers Association and County Insti- 
tute, held in Belleville, Ill., October 14 
to 16. He addressed the High School 
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“Protect the 
Power House” and the Principals’ Sec- 


tion on “The Challenge of Health Edu- 


Section on the subject 


cation.” On October 28 Professor 
Maroney, as the principal speaker at the 
fall meeting of the Somerset County 
Teachers Association, held in Bernards- 
ville, N. J., talked on “Modern Trends 
in Health Education,” and on October 
30 he addressed a luncheon meeting of 
the Health and Physical Education Asso- 
ciation during the Western Zone conven- 
tion of the New York State Teachers 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y., on “Health 
Education at the Crossroads.” He also 
addressed the Home Economics Section 
of the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation on the same day. 


Religious Education 


Professor Adelaide T. Case addressed 
the freshman members of Menorah and 
Avukah Societies at Hunter College, 
New York City, on November 2, Balfour 
Day. Her subject was “The Significance 
of the Balfour Declaration.” On No- 
vember 15 Professor Case spoke in the 
Procathedral in Baltimore at a special 
service for parents, and on November 18 
she started a series of eight lectures for 
the New York Junior League on the 
subject “Appreciation of our Christian 
Heritage.” 


Secondary Education 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs’s article 
“What Curriculum Organization for 
Secondary Schools?” which appeared in 
the April issue of Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, has been re- 
printed in the Educational Digest for 
October. “Should Education  Indoc- 
trinate?” an extended discussion by Pro- 
fessor Briggs of this inflammatory ques- 
tion, may be read in the issue of 
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Educational Administration and Super- 
vision for November. 


Professor Briggs is serving as a member 
of the committee to choose the books to 
be recommended by the Book of the 
Quarter Club of the National Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals. 


“Functions of Secondary Education,” the 
second report of the Committee on the 
Orientation of Secondary Education, of 
which Professor Briggs is chairman, will 
be published in January by the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals of 
the National Education Association in its 
Bulletin No. 64. This is a sequel to the 
report on “Issues of Secondary Educa- 
tion” published last winter. Mr. Francis 
A. Young, general assistant in the de- 
partment of Secondary Education, has 
participated in the editorial work con- 
nected with both reports. 


Students and staff members of the De- 
partment are participating in the survey 
of the school system of Hartford, Conn., 
now being conducted by workers from 
Teachers College under the general di- 
rection of Professor George D. Strayer. 
Professor Maxie N. Woodring heads the 
group evaluating instruction and super- 
vision, which includes Mr. James H. 
Moyer, Mr. Francis A. Young, and Miss 
Nar Warren Taylor, a major in Sec- 
ondary Education, and Miss Alice W. 
Spieseke, instructor in Teaching of His- 
tory. This group spent the week of 
November 16 to 20 in Hartford. An- 
other group, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor E. K. Fretwell, is making a survey 
of high school administration. Workers 
in this area include Dr. Lloyd N. Mor- 
risett, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Yonkers, N. Y., Mr. Joseph Constan- 
tine, director of vocational education, 
Passaic, N. J., Mr. J. R. Newman, 
supervising principal of the High School, 
Elmont, L. I., and Mr. Eugene Young- 
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ert, a major in the Department and for- 
merly principal of the High School, Rock 
Island, Ill. Professor L. Thomas Hop- 
kins has charge of the group studying the 
curriculum. 


Professor Fretwell gave the concluding 
address before members of the New 
Jersey Association of Student Councils 
at their annual conference, held at State 
Teachers College, Hillwood Lakes, 
Trenton, N. J., on November 19. Mem- 
bers of the advanced course in Secondary 
Education also attended. On November 
30 Professor Fretwell discussed the 
extracurricular program with members 
of the faculty of the High School, Bay 
Shore, L. I. 


“An Evaluation of the Contribution of 
Secondary Education to the In-Service 
Training of High School Teachers dur- 
ing the Last Decade,” an article by Pro- 
fessor Woodring, appeared in a recent 
issue of Educational Administration and 
Supervision. 


The Secondary Group, an association of 
professional men in secondary education 
in the metropolitan area, held its first 
meeting of the current year at the Men’s 
Faculty Club of Columbia University 
on October 19. Following dinner, Pro- 
fessor Briggs briefly presented his views 
on the question of supervising instruction 
in the high school and directed a general 
discussion of the topic. On November 23 
the next meeting of the Group was held, 
this time to discuss opportunities for 
adult education through the use of high 
schools. Mr. Curtis Threlkeld, principal 
of Columbia High School, South Orange, 
N. J., Dr. Hymen Alpern, principal of 
Evander Childs High School, New York, 
and Mr. S. Alexander Shear, Supervisor 
of the General Education Division of 
the Adult Education Program in New 
York City, participated in the exposition 
and led the subsequent discussion. The 
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next meeting of the Group is scheduled 
for January 11. 


Members in the courses offered by the 
Department have completed the organ- 
ization of the Secondary Education Club 
under the leadership of a permanent 
executive committee composed of Mrs. 
Stella Henderson, Miss Isolina del Toro, 
and Mr. Adriaan Smuts. The club spon- 
sors a wide variety of activities, and 
endeavors to share in the unique profes- 
sional experiences of its members. At the 
afternoon tea held on October 16 Mr. 
Smuts described the high lights of the 
system of secondary education in South 
Africa and Mr. Rafael Rivera-Otero 
sketched the progress of secondary edu- 
cation in the island of Porto Rico. Mem- 
bers of the Club spent the afternoon of 
October 31 hiking in Van Cortlandt 
Park. After the hike a picnic lunch was 
served on the grounds of the Horace 
Mann School for Boys. The club plans 
to hold a luncheon meeting early in 
December. 


Speech Education 


Professor Elizabeth McDowell addressed 
the Speech Section of the Long Island 
Zone of the New York State Teachers 
Association at the conference in Hemp- 
stead on October 9. Her subject was “A 
Program of Speech Education in the 


Small High School.” 


Mrs. Jane Dorsey Zimmerman addressed 
the Parent-Teacher Association of an 
elementary school in Short Hills, N. J., 
at its first fall meeting in October. Her 
topic was “Voice and Speech of Parents 


and Children.” 


Mrs. Zimmerman participated in a 
broadcast on the Magic of Speech pro- 
gram on November 14 over Station 


WEAF on the subject “American Eng- 


lish Pronunciations and Their Effect on 
Vocal Quality.” 


Miss Elizabeth Fatherson gave a talk 
on “Choral Speaking for Children” at 
the Plainfield, N. J., meeting of the 
Childhood Education Association on 
November 9. 


Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following list continues the appoint- 
ments reported by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Service in the November Recorp: 


Jasper, Helen J. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
fourth grade critic teacher, State Teachers 
College, Clarion, Pa. 

Jensen, Grace Anna (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed librarian and teacher of English, 
Staatsburg Union School, Staatsburg, N. Y. 

Johnson, Hilma A. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed fourth grade critic teacher, Ele- 
mentary Campus School, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Johnson, Marion B., appointed house ad- 
viser, The Garland School of Home Making, 
Boston, Mass. 

Joliat, Eugene Aime, instructor in Ro- 
mance languages, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 

Jones, Evelyn F., appointed teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Cran- 
ford, N. J. 

Jones, Paul R. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
supervising principal, Public Schools, Pal- 
myra, N. J. 

Joslin, Jane Elizabeth (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed instructor in kindergarten-primary 
methods, Towson Teachers College, Tow- 
son, Md. 

Junek, John Chester, appointed teacher 
of fifth grade, Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, New York City. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklet, Employment of 
Teachers and Administrators. 
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Kellington, Myrtle R. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed substitute teacher of mathematics, 
Hunter College High School, New York. 

Kelly, Helen M., appointed teacher of 
special class, Public School, Madison, N. J. 

Kesler, Merle Theodore, appointed in- 
structor in violin, Drury College, Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Kneeland, Natalie, appointed lecturer in 
store service education, Prince School for 
Store Service Education, Boston, Mass. 

Knight, Gladys E., appointed instructor 
in home economics, University of Alabama, 
University, Ala. 

Koch, Dorothy E. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
instructor in dancing, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Krey, Daisy Harriet, appointed teacher 
of French and Latin, The Peck School, Mor- 
ristown, N. J. 

Lancaster, Julia E. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed director of physical education for 
girls, Gabel School, Portland, Ore. 

Langley, Elizabeth (A.M. 1936), 2ep- 
pointed teacher of clothing, High School, 
Linden, N. J. 

Lash, Henry L. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
librarian, High School, Greeley, Colo. 

Laut, Kathryn E. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of primary grade, Elmont Road 
School, Elmont, L. I. 

Lautz, Amalia, appointed acting profes- 
sor of foods and nutrition, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Lawrence, Irma, appointed teacher of 
commercial subjects, Cliffside High School, 
Cliffside Park, N. J. 

LeFort, Faith (B.S. 1936), appointed 
teacher of fourth grade, Edgemont School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Lewis, Dorothy (B.S. 1936), appointed 
teacher of speech, Children’s Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. 

Lewis, Virginia W. (A.M. 1928), ap- 
pointed psychologist, Child Study Depart- 
ment, Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, Rochester, N. Y. 

Lieghley, Helen Lonas, appointed dean 
of residence, Cottey College, Nevada, Mo. 

Lindsay, Frances M. (B.S. 1924), ap- 
pointed supervisor of lower primary grades, 
Cherry Lawn School, Darien, Conn. 

Lingle, Nan R. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
director of dining hall, Judson College, 
Marion, Ala. 
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Littel, Estella Marie (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of household arts, Junior 
High School, Midland Park, N. J. 

Littlefield, Fannie Lou (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed assistant professor of English, Mis- 
sissippi State College, Columbus, Miss. 

Loenneke, William L., appointed camp 
education adviser, CCC camp, Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Interior. 

Long, Lucy Edwards, appointed super- 
vising critic of social studies, New Paltz 
Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. 

Lorenz, Jennie, appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of speech, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 

Love, Esther M., appointed bookkeeper, 
John C. McDonald Insurance Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Lowry, William J. (A.M. 1935), elected 
superintendent of schools, Springfield, Ill. 

Lynch, Marion C. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of French, High School, Raquette 
Lake, N. Y. 

Malcolm, Bertha E. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of art, Roosevelt Junior 
High School, West Orange, N. J. 

Manning, Myrtle Lee, appointed teacher 
of bookkeeping, High School, Baldwin, L. I. 

March, Judith (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of art, Junior High School, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Martin, Bonnie Irene, appointed head of 
English department, High School, Sulphur 
Springs, Tex. 

Maurer, Howard E. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed assistant coach, High School, Bar- 
berton, Ohio. 

Maxwell, Elsie M. (B.S. 1924), appointed 
professor of home economics, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

May, Lester E., appointed teacher of 
mathematics and_ science, Adirondack- 
Florida School, Onchiota, N. Y. 

McAllister, Anne S., appointed teacher 
of English, Edgemont School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. 

McCarthy, F. A. (B.S. 1936), appointed 
instructor in industrial arts, Public Schools, 
Cranford, N. J. 

McClelland, Elmer Fredrick, appointed 
teacher of physical education and social 
studies, High School, Ravena, N. Y. 

McCloskey, Gordon E. (Ph.D. 1935), ap- 
pointed professor of social economics, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Ala. 
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McCollough, Lola B. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed dean of women, State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester, Pa. 

McCollough, Louise D., appointed county 
home demonstration agent, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Extension Service, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

McConnell, Abigail, appointed director 
of residence, Mount Union College, Alli- 
ance, Ohio. ‘ 

McCown, Marion Vashti (A.M. 1934), 
appointed supervisor of directed teaching 
of English, Virginia State College, Ettrick, 
Va. 

McDougall, Grace Alma (A.M. 1927), 
appointed dietitian, Woman's College, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

McEachran, Pearl (B.S. 1928), appointed 
dietitian, St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 

McMurry, Dorothy, appointed assistant 
professor of education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MecNinch, M. Jane (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed associate professor of home eco- 
nomics, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Meierhoffer, Virginia, appointed as- 
sistant professor of public school music, 
State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Miles, Gwendolyn (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed director of religious education, 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Miller, Bessie M. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of vocational homemaking, High 
School, Placentia, Calif. 

Miller, Dora O. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
director of home economics, Virginia Inter- 
mont College, Bristol, Va. 

Miller, Evelyn (Ph.D. 1932), appointed 
dean of women, University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow, Idaho. 

Miller, Lila Margaret (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed instructor in secretarial studies, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Morrison, Mabel (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of home economics, High School, 
Lawrence, N. Y. 

Myers, Earle F., appointed teacher of 
mathematics, Bolivar Central School, Boli- 
var, N. Y. 

Neff, Wilfred B. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
instructor in French, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 
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Neil, Charles Leland (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed professor of French, Monmouth 
College, Monmouth, III. 

Nevius, Mary Berrier, appointed director 
of women’s physical education, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Newton, Katharine, appointed teacher of 
music, Public School No. 10, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. 

Normann, Theodore F. (A.M. 1928), ap- 
pointed associate professor of music educa- 
tion, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Oberwortmann, Agnes, appointed fifth 
grade critic teacher, Central State Teachers 
College, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

O’Brien, Florence Marie (A.M. 1936), 
appointed teacher of commercial subjects, 
High School, Sackets Harbor, N. Y. 

O’Leary, Eileen (A.M. 1935), appointed 
instructor in speech, State Normal School, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 

Overholt, Gladys, appointed teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

Page, John Wallace, Jr., appointed asso- 
ciate professor of science education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Palmer, Andrew L., Jr., appointed teacher 
of physics and chemistry, High School, 
Cliffside Park, N. J. 

Panzironi, Eleanore (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of commercial subjects, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Parker, Ruby M. (A.M. 1928), appointed 
dietitian, New Jersey State School for the 
Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 

Parson, Venetia C. (B.S. 1934), appointed 
teacher of clothing, New Jersey State 
School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 

Partridge, Gertrude E. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of physical education, Cen- 
tral High School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Passmore, Margery A., appointed libra- 
rian and teacher of history, Moravian 
Seminary and College for Women, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Patchell, Marjorie (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed professor of art, North Texas Agri- 
cultural College, Arlington, Tex. 

Patey, Henry Curtis, appointed psycholo- 
gist, Cambridge Behavior Study, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Pearson, Joan, appointed instructor in 
child study, State School of Agriculture, 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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Pender, Doris E., appointed executive sec- 
retary, The Northfield League, New York 
City. 

Perrin, Della Margaret (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed supervisor of kindergarten—primary 
grades, Public Schools, Sioux City, Ia. 

Peterson, Glenn C., appointed teacher of 
industrial arts, Central Junior High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Piecka, Lyda S., appointed teacher of 


second grade, Public School, Patchogue, 
L. I. 
Pitluga, George E. (A.M. 1933), ap- 


pointed teacher of biology, High School, 
North Plainfield, N. J. 

Plugge, Mary Lou Kromer (A.M. 1935), 
appointed teacher of oral English, Miss 
Beard’s School, Orange, N. J. 

Poe, Arthur Clayton (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed associate professor of health and 
physical education, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 

Potts, Evelyn Borden (B.S. 1927), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, Knox 
School, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Pratt, Thayer H., appointed teacher of 
history, High School, Forestville, N. Y. 

Pugmire, D. Ross (A.M. 1933), appointed 
assistant in teacher training, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 

Pummill, Dot (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of physical education, Junior High 
School, Dearborn, Mich. 

Queneau, Marguerite J., appointed nutri- 
tionist, Division of Maternity, Infancy and 
Child Hygiene, State Department of Health, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Rademaker, Emmaline (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics, Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Reed, Leona E. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of fifth grade, Public School, Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 

Reeve, Katherine M. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics, The Cal- 
houn School, New York City. 

Reid, Agnes V. (A.M. 1935), appointed 


elementary school consultant, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., New York City. 
Rhodes, Warrena Louise, appointed 


teacher of general science, Junior High 
School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

Roach, Hazel Putnam (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed field secretary, American Home 
Economics Association, Washington, D. C. 
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Rogers, Josephine A. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed head of women’s physical education 
department, Connecticut State College, 
Storrs, Conn. 

Rogin, Martha (B.S. 1924), appointed 
associate economist, U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics, Washington, D. C. 

Russell, Nell Ford (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed director of Nursery—Grade I edu- 
cation, Punahon School, Honolulu, T. H. 

Sabin, Alfred D. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
instructor in mechanical drawing and as- 
sistant coach, High School, Rockford, III. 

Saunders, Cornelia M. (B.S. 1936), ap- 
pointed teachei of kindergarten, Hudson 
River School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Schilz, Gordon B., appointed teacher of 
history, High School, Sturgis, Mich. 

Schnell, Leroy H., appointed teacher of 
mathematics, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pa. 

Schumacher, Dorothy, appointed teacher 
of fourth grade, Public School, Sayville, 
Li 

Schumacher, William, appointed teacher 
of sixth grade, Public School, Port Jefferson, 
N. Y. 

Scobee, Virginia (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of art, Hartsdale School, Hartsdale, 
N. Y. 

Scott, Cecil Winfield (Ph.D. 1934), ap- 
pointed associate professor of educational 
administration, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Scott, Richard P. T., appointed teacher of 
social sciences and assistant coach, High 
School, Manasquan, N. J. 

Sedman, Mary Elizabeth, appointed head 
of kindergarten, Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Settle, Caskey (Ed.D. 1936), appointed 
director of health and physical education, 
State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Sharpe, Lewis E., appointed teacher of 
mathematics, Staten Island Academy, St. 
George, S. I. 

Shepard, Natalie M. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed director of physical education for 
women, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sherman, Jessica L. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of English and history, 
Glynlea School, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Shiley, Dorothy, appointed teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Oyster 
Bay, L. I. 
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Sicha, Mary Hunter (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed psychologist, University of Hono- 
lulu, Honolulu, T. H. 


Silverthorn, Harold (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of social studies, High 
School, Point Pleasant, N. J. 

Skelton, Robert M. (A.M. 1935), ap- 


pointed instructor in art, Woman’s College 
of University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Smith, Annette, appointed to educational 
department, The Butterick Co., New York. 

Smith, Bertrand L., appointed instructor 
in social studies, Public Schools, Kearny, 
N. J. 

Smith, Carroll H., appointed athletic 
and physical director, Friends’ School, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Smith, G. Winifred, appointed teacher of 
kindergarten, Public School, Islip, L. I. 

Smith, Kenneth H., appointed teacher of 
English and French, A. B. Davis High 
School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Snow, Aubrey H. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
principal, High School, Sangerville, Me. 

Spamer, Edith Florence (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of Latin and English, High 
School, Crafton, Pa. 

Sparling, Edward (Ph.D. 1933), ap- 
pointed president, Central Y.M.C.A. Col- 
lege, Chicago, III. 

Spencer, Constance (B.S. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, Dorland 
Bell School, Hot Springs, N. C. 

Spencer, Edith L. (A.M. 1927), ap- 
pointed dean of women, Juniata College, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 

Stanczyk, Joseph J., appointed head of 
physical education department, Admiral 
Farragut Academy, Pine Beach, N. J. 

Starkweather, Dorothy (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed manager of cafeteria, Senior High 
School, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Stearns, Florence Y. (B.S. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of fourth grade, Public 
School, Roslyn, L. I. 

Steidle, Melba Ann (B.S. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of elementary grade, Pub- 
lic School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Stein, Alene E. (A.M. 1936), appointed 


director of physical education, Bancroft 
School, Worcester, Mass. 
Stewart, Edith M. (A.M. 1936), ap- 


pointed director of dormitory, Muskingum 
College, New Concord, Ohio. 


Stewart, James I. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
instructor in history and English, Phoenix 
Junior College, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Stewart, Justin C. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed state supervisor of public affairs 
and workers’ education, W.P.A., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Stewart, Kermit, appointed 
of music, Neptune ‘Township 
Schools, Ocean Grove, N. J. 

Stewart, Mildred P. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed instructor in dancing, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn. 

Stigall, Mary, appointed teacher of Eng- 
lish and music, White Oak Consolidated 
School, Cambridge, Iowa. 

Stratemeyer, Clara (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed teacher of education, State Normal 
School, Brockport, N. Y. 

Stubbs, Ella Mason (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed psychologist, Public Schools, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Sutter, Dorothy Mae, appointed demon- 
stration teacher of social sciences, State 
Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Sutton, Harriette G., appointed instructor 
in home economics, Arlington Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Swaney, Mary F. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
dean, West Junior High School, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Taylor, Demetria (A.M. 1928), ap- 
pointed head of McCall Kitchen, McCall’s 
Magazine, New York City. 

Taylor, Marjorie Elizabeth (A.M. 1935), 
appointed research worker and _ lecturer, 
Maggi Company, New York City. 

Terpening, Vera E. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of English and librarian, 
High School, Edmeston, Otsego County, 
N. Y. 

Testa, Vivien (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of art, Junior High School, West- 
port, Conn. 

Thatcher, Alfred W., appointed princi- 
pal of Somerset Elementary School, North 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Thompson, E. Francis, appointed teacher 
of fine arts, Cherry Lawn School, Darien, 
Conn. 

Thompson, Margaret Ann (B.S. 1936), 
appointed home service representative, Al- 
lentown Division, Pennsylvania Power and 
Light Company, Allentown, Pa. 

Thompson, Nora B. (A.M. 1929), ap- 


supervisor 
Public 
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pointed teacher of French and English, 
Lower Merion Senior High School, Ard- 
more, Pa. 

Thulin, Elizabeth S. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed director of Stephen Foster Hall, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Thurman, J. Louise, appointed first 
grade critic teacher, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fredricksburg, Va. 

Thyne, Mary E. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of speech, Cottey Junior College, 
Nevada, Mo. 

Tilton, Florence (A.M. 1930), appointed 
traveling teacher of art, Rural Schools of 
Delaware. 

Timm, Mildred J., appointed instructor 
in home economics, Public School, Delta, 
Colo. 

Timmons, Dorothy, appointed teacher of 
home economics, Donnell Junior High 
School, Findlay, Ohio. 

Timmons, William M. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of speech, Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. 

Tompkins, Helene (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, Chazy 
Central School, Chazy, N. Y. 

Trantum, Elizabeth (B.S. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics and 
chemistry, Kingswood School, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. 

Turner, Delolah (A.M. 1933), appointed 
industrial secretary, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Underwood, Ruth, appointed teacher of 
first grade, Public School, Goshen, N. Y. 

Unsworth, Doris M., appointed assistant 
in clothing, Ohio Wesleyan University, Del- 
aware, Ohio. 

Urner, Patricia (A.M. 1935), appointed 
assistant in physical education, The Hart- 
ridge School, Plainfield, N. J. 

Van Dyke, Ella (A.M. 1934), appointed 
instructor in art, Albion College, Albion, 
Mich. 

Volgamore, Vearl H., appointed super- 
vising principal, Public Schools, Pueblo 
City, Colo. 

Von Schlichten, Frederick E., appointed 
instructor in science, High School, Rhine- 
beck, N. Y. 

Wagman, Frederick, appointed teaching 
fellow of German, Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Waits, J. V., appointed personnel psy- 
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chologist, Capital Transit Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Walker, Kathryn (A.M. 1934), appointed 
supervisor of music in elementary grades, 
Public Schools, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Walkotten, George (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of schools, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Wallace, Robert (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of English, High School, Malverne, 
L. I. 

Walsh, Rosalind, appointed teacher of 
second grade, Public Schools, Millburn, 
N. J. 

Walter, John F., appointed teacher of 
commercial subjects, Springfield Township 
High School, Edenheim, Pa. 

Ward, Merle (Ph.D. 1934), elected 
president of Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Mich. 

Wayman, Frances R., appointed director 
of physical and health education for girls, 
Laboratory School, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Wedge, Julia (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of eighth grade, Public Schools, 
Buck Run, Pa. 

Weidman, Betty (A.M. 1936), appointed 
assistant teacher of kindergarten, Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Del. 

Welborn, C. Lucile, appointed teacher of 
commercial subjects, Hope Farm, Verbank, 
N. Y. 

Wellman, Rowena (A.M. 1927), ap- 
pointed to commercial teacher training de- 
partment, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Mich. 

Wescott, Howard A., appointed instructor 
in physical education, High School, Kearny, 
N. J. 

West, Jeluie Lee, appointed teacher of 
English, Delta Junior High School, Delta, 
Colo. 

West, Oliver (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, High School, Cran- 
ford, N. J. 

Wheelwright, Lorin F., appointed super- 
visor of music, Public Schools, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Whitcomb, Sara E. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed primary teacher, Public Schools, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

White, Bernice J. (A.M. 1929), appointed 
head of home economics department, 
Greensboro College, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Miss Katharine H. Hall (A.M. 1911), 
associate professor of education, San 
José State College, San José, Calif., is 
author of Games and Jingles for Speech 
Development, which is published by The 
Expression Company, Boston, Mass. The 
book contains Suggestions for Teachers, 
by Sarah T. Barrows, and a foreword 
by Herbert R. Stoltz, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of individual guid- 
ance, Oakland, Calif., Public Schools. 


Mr. W. H. Moore (A.M. 1931), presi- 
dent of Granbery College, Juiz de Fora, 
Minas, Brazil, since January 1, 1922, 
who spent his furlough, January to June 
1934, at Teachers College, writes that he 
hopes to “get back again” on his next 
furlough, 1940. 


Dr. Emma Grant Meader (Ph.D. 1928) 
is teaching psychology for students of 
nursing in Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y., in connection with the School of 
Nursing, which is affiliated with the Al- 


bany Hospital and Medical School. Dr. 
Meader contributed to the April 1936 
number of the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech an article entitled “Choral Speak- 
ing and Its Values.” This article has 
been incorporated in a book on choral 
speaking, edited by Marguerite DeWitt, 
visiting lecturer at Vassar College. Dr. 
Meader addressed the students of nurs- 
ing in Troy recently on “You and Your 
Speech.” 


Dr. J. Lawrence Meader (Ph.D. 1928), 
president of Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y., has been elected president of the 
Troy Chamber of Commerce. Dr. 
Meader spent the past summer visiting 
in the Scandinavian countries. He has 
given two lectures to the Troy Rotary 
Club on “Economic Factors in Denmark 
and Sweden.” 


Dr. B. B. Bogoslovsky (Ph.D. 1929), di- 
rector of the Cherry Lawn _ School, 
Darien, Conn., is the author of The Ideal 
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School, published by The Macmillan 
Company. This volume is described as 
“in part a thorough, many-sided critical 
analysis of some recent educational pos- 
tulates, and in part a unique setting 
forth of a constructive and organized 
philosophy of public schooling.” 


Dr. Charles W. Camp (Ph.D. 1924) 
contributed an article entitled “The Place 
of Thomas Deloney in Elizabethan Pop- 
ular Literature” to The Faculty Review, 
a journal of Union County Junior Col- 
lege. 


Dr. Mordecai Soltes (Ph.D. 1924), as 
chairman of National Jewish Education 
Week of the National Council of Jewish 
Education, initiated and promoted the 
observance of National Jewish Educa- 
tion Week, October 10-16, by hundreds 
of Jewish religious schools and com- 
munity centers in the United States. 


Miss Pauline Brooks Williamson (B.S. 
1918), chief of the School Health Bu- 
reau, Welfare Division, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, has recently 
been elected a member of the Board of 


Trustees, Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 


Miss Alice Allene Sefton (A.M. 1928) 
was appointed to the Legislative Council 
of the American Physical Education As- 
sociation, for 1936-1937, representing the 
Women’s Division of the National Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation, of which she is 
vice-chairman. 


Dr. Paul C. Packer (Ph.D. 1924), dean 
of the College of Education, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa since Dr. William F. 
Russell resigned from that position in 
1923, recently returned from a_ four- 
month visit in England and Germany. In 
the latter country he had an unusual 
opportunity to study education in both 
elementary and secondary schools. Work- 
ing with Dr. Packer are Dr. Forest C. 
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Ensign (Ph.D. 1921), professor of his- 
tory of education; Dr. Charles L. Rob- 
bins (Ph.D. 1912), professor of educa- 
tional sociology; Dr. Thomas J. Kirby 
(Ph.D. 1913), professor of secondary 
education; Dr. Ernest Horn (Ph.D. 
1914), professor of elementary education; 
and Mr. Elmer T. Peterson (A.M. 
1922), professor of educational ad- 
ministration. 


Miss Lorraine Williams (A.M. 1935) 
has been appointed instructor in home 
economics, Mills College, Oakland, 
Calif. 


Mr. José Esteban del Toro (A.M. 1935) 
is supervisor of the Social Sciences, De- 
partment of Education, San Juan, P. R., 
and lecturer in the University of Porto 
Rico, where he offers a course on The 
Teaching of the Social Sciences in the 
Elementary Schools. 


Mr. Fred Calvin Shotwell (A.M. 1921) 
has been supervising principal of the 
schools in Franklin, N. J., since Sep- 
tember 1923. 


Dr. Enid Smith (Ph.D. 1935) is teach- 


ing English in Bethel College, Newton, 
Kan. 


Dr. U. S. Boughton (Ph.D. 1932) is 
dean of the college, Shurtleff College, 
Alton, Ill. 


Dr. Carl H. Griffey (Ph.D. 1936) was 
elected president of Central Normal 
College, Danville, Ind., on June 1. 


Dr. Richard S. Uhrbrock (Ph.D. 1928), 
head of the Research Department of the 
Industrial Relations Division, Procter 
and Gamble Company, addressed the 
seniors in management courses at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology recently 
on the topic “The Psychologist Looks at 
Wage Incentive Methods.” 
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Mr. Charles E. Bish (S.S. 1935) was 
recently appointed assistant principal of 
Roosevelt High School, Washington, 
mm <.. 


Mr. C. M. Colson (A.M. 1936) was 


recently appointed principal of the Vir- 
ginia State Laboratory High School. 


Mr. William L. Connor (A.M. 1924), 
chief of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Cleveland, Ohio, is editor of a 
science series on Dynamic Theory of 
Learning. Two volumes in this series— 
Dynamic Biology, by Baker and Mills, 
and Dynamic Chemistry, by Biddle and 
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Bush—have been issued thus far. This 
series is based on curriculum studies 
made in the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search. Mr. Connor is co-author with 
Gertrude C. Hawkins of an article en- 
titled “What Materials Are Most Use- 
ful to Children in Learning to Solve 
Problems?” which appeared in the Oc- 
tober 1936 issue of Educational Method. 
Mr. Connor has recently addressed the 
following groups: an educational con- 
ference at Kent State College, Kent, 
Ohio; a similar group at State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pa.; and the 
Ohio Conference of Statisticians at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 





